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A panorama of hometown television’s 
wide-angled compass, from the good life 
to the bad, the real world to make-believe 








because 

tlanta 1s 
different from 

ilwaukee... 


and because people are different in different markets... Storer programming is different! We put together a flexible format 
to fit the needs of the community . . . making it local in every respect. That’s why Storer Stations are liked, watched and 
listened to—why they rate high in the 9 key markets where they are located*. Local programming—quality-controlled— 
assures you the best is being presented. You know you’ve made the right buy when you buy a Storer Station. Storer 
representatives have up-to-the-minute availabilities at their fingertips. Important Stations in Important Markets. 


*WITI-TV now leads in prime time. 


LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND WHEELING TOLEDO DETROIT 
KGBS WIBG wjyw WWVA WSPD WJBK STORER 
MIAMI CLEVELAND | TOLEDO DETROIT BROADCASTING COMPANY 
WGBS WJW-TV WSPD-TV WJBK-TV 
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RAVES, RATINGS AND ALL THAT GREAT JAZZ! 


NOW—ALSO FOR FIRST TIME SYNDICATION: 


=» MR. LUCKY 
» YANCY DERRINGER 
» WIRE SERVICE 











GUN 


STARRING CRAIG STEVENS 


WITH HERSCHEL BERNARDI AND LOLA ALBRIGHT 


The show that started it all and is still 

the best of them all—Peter Gunn, the 

private eye with an ivy league profile and 

a sophisticated approach to danger—urbane 
story lines and some of the most fabulous 
jazz of our time by the great Henry Mancini. 
After three swingin’ years on NBC and ABC— 
sponsored by national advertisers—now 
available for syndication! Call, wire or write... 
the audience is pre-sold coast to coast. 
Created and produced by Blake Edwards. 
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THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


Public service 
in step with the times 
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se i Through the years, machines have been re- 
. designed and improved to render more efficient 
service to users. Similarly, WGAL-TV, alert 
to its responsibilities, has kept pace with the 
times in order to fulfill the current needs 
of the many communities it serves. 
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Channel & 


Television is seen and heard in every type of American 
home. These homes include children and adults 
of. all ages, embrace all races and all varieties of 


religious faith, and reach those of every educational t Lancaster, Pa. - NBC and CBS 
a ’ ° 







background. It is the responsibility of television to bear 
constantly in mind that the audience is primarily a 
home audience, and consequently that television’s 
relationship to the viewers is that between guest and host: 


STEINMAN STATION 
Clair McCollough, Pres. 














Representative: The MEEKER COMPANY, Inc. New York e« Chicago « Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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THE 
FINEST 
FILMS FOR 
TELEVISION 
FROM ABC 
FILMS 
INC. 









Praised by Sen. Thomas DODD (D., Conn. ) 
chairman of the U.S. Senate 

Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 

as an example of a “good” 
action-adventure show that could be 
successful without being unduly violent. 
(from BROADCASTING, June 19, 1961) 





78 EPISODES* OF TV’S 
MOST OUTSTANDING 
ACTION-ADVENTURE 
SERIES AVAILABLE NOW 
IN SYNDICATION! 


*Up to 226 episodes available in some markets. 
Check your ABC Films representative. 


“WYATT EARP” 
after a six year network run 


with a record breaking 37.6% share of audience. 


“WYATT EARP” on network this season has 


an average rating of better than 20.0—reaching more 
than 13,000,000 homes each week. 


“WYATT EARP”’ is pulling powerful ratings in 


market after market... big and small... north and 
south... east and west! 

NOW is the time to get with the biggest syndicated 
buy of them all... The Life and Legend of Wyatt 
Earp. For complete information, call or write 


ABC FILMS, INC. 


1501 BROADWAY—LA 4-5050 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 





















TELEVISION 
FROM ABC 
FILMS 
INC. 


NOW LOCAL STATIONS CAN 
GO “ONE STEP BEYOND’ 


John Newland hosts 94 episodes 
representing the most exciting 
dramas in or out of this world. Top 
names star in the 
incredible, true 
life dramatic ex- 
periences beyond 


man’s ken. It’s 





another fascinating, first-run off 
network, first quality series from 
ABC Films. Every episode a chill- 
ing, supernatural spectacular, to 
help you achieve supernatural 
sponsor and rating success this 
Fall. On the network — as ‘Alcoa 
Presents” — this superbly pro- 
duced series gained top local rat- 
ings, all across the country. And 
the largest segment of this audi- 
ence was the family “buyer’’—the 
adult female. That’s why these 
half hours are geared to take you 
that one step beyond the reach of 
all local competition. Use the 
phone, telegraph, mail or mental 
telepathy —but do it at once—con- 
tact your sales representative 


from ABC Films, Inc. 


ABC FILMS, INC. 


1501 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK LA 4-5050 























It’s Agreed! 
WWL-TV Programming means 
Quality - Integrity - Imagination 
and above all - ACCHPTANCE 


PUBLIC SERVICE ACCEPTANCE: Ninety-minute local production of Julius Caesar, programmed in 
prime time, received overwhelming acclaim! “... the type of television that should be encouraged and 
supported . . . something different, something of quality,” Bob Sublette, New Orleans States-Item Tele- 
vision Critic. And national recognition—Robert Guy, WWL-TV Program Director and producer of Julius Caesar, 
is invited to lecture at Pittsburgh’s WQED, the Nation’s most outstanding Educational Television Station. 
NEWS ACCEPTANCE: WWL-TV News Director Bill Reed swept the TV news awards of the New 
Orleans Press Club. “Year’s Best News Story’—“Year’s Best Feature Story’—“Year’s Best Running News Story.” 
FARM PROGRAM ACCEPTANCE: WWL.-TV Farm Director George Shannon’s “Spotlight on Dairy- 
ing” program acclaimed as the “Nation’s Finest” by the National Milk Producers Federation. WWL-TV is 
the only New Orleans television station with a full time Agricultural Department. 

SPECIAL EVENTS ACCEPTANCE: WWL.-TV Special Events Director Mark Hepler awarded a 
CBS Fellowship at Columbia for 1961 for his outstanding achievements in public service and special events 
programming. WWL-TV is proud to have won this award for the 2nd time in 3 years. 
COMPETITION’S ACCEPTANCE: The Editor of the New Orleans Titnes-Picayune requested a 
repeat performance of a “Channel 4 Reports” program on the school integration crisis. Request granted, of 
course, again in prime viewing time. 


WWL-TV 


NEW ORLEANS 


REPRE SEH T E O NATIONALLY BS Y KAT Z AGENCY 
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BUSINESS 


The door’s still open to fall TV network advertisers 


The television networks are now in the 
midst of what they quaintly term “the 
run for the roses’—the last furlong in 
the annual chase after sponsors for fall 
programming. At stake is the possible 
but elusive honor of being the first to 
claim, by Labor Day, a prime time sell- 
out. Speculation is that there will be 
three post positions, no winner in the 
first quarter of the new 1961-62 season. 

The networks, with their usual ex- 
uberance, claim a sales pace ahead of 
last year. But by the best estimates, there 
were still some 790 minutes in fall 
evening programs unsold as of late last 


month, between 10 and 11 hours of time 
open per week. 

Individually, the networks are now on 
the hard pull. The lure of bigger dis- 
counts is being dangled. A flock of 
takers can be expected to fill in much 
of the vacant time this month. 

The best selling pace was being set 
by ABC with about 190 minutes of avail- 
abilities open as of late July. NBC was 
believed to have about 250 minutes 
open, and CBS roughly 320 minutes. 

The ABC lead is credited to an early 
selling start by the network. It was com- 
mitting clients to 1961-62 minutes as far 


back as last February at prices substan- 
tially higher than today’s. 

In a fit of summer preciseness, an ABC 
sales executive claimed late July sales 
for fall at 92.3%, bullishly predicted a 
fall schedule 100°% sold out by season’s 
Start. 

About 9 ABC shows are still selling 
and Thursday and Friday nights are re- 
ported to be virtually locked up. There 
are availabilities still open to fall ad- 
vertisers on New Breed, Steve Allen, 
Ozzie & Harriet, Straightaway and the 
Hathways. ABC’s slowest fall sellers 
have been Roaring Twenties, Dr. Ben 





MID-SUMMER’S LINGERING INVENTORY OF FALL SHOWS 





























ABC-TV CBS—TV NBC—TV 
SUNDAY errr rr rere 1/3 open | Sold Out Sold Out 
Adventures in Paradise .. 1/2 open 
MONDAY Dr. Ben Casey ......... 1/2 open| Pete & Gladys ......... 1/2 open| 87th Precinct .......... 1/4 open 
I've Got a Secret ....... 1/2 open 
TUESDAY New Breed .......... 1/12 open| Ichabod & Me ......... 1/2 open! Cain’s 100 ............ 1/2 open 
WEDNESDAY | Steve Allen ........... 1/6 open| Checkmate ............ 1/4 open! Sold Out 
THURSDAY | Ozzie & Harriet ........ 1/4 open | Frontier Circus ............. Gee) GOS «occ cccesss 1/6 open 
Investigators ...........-.. open 
Sg ee open 
FRIDAY Straightaway .......... 1/2 open | Twilight Zone ......... 1/2 open| International Showtime .. 1/3 open 
Hathaways ........... 1/6 open| Eyewitness ............ 1/2 open 
SATURDAY | Roaring Twenties ...... 3/4 open | Sold Out Wells Fargo ........... 1/2 open 
Ce Serre 1/2 open 
Saturday Night Movies .. 1/3 open 
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and WBEN-TV is the most economical way to cover this market 





The strong, clear and penetrating signal of WBEN-TV reaches the 214-million 
people in Western New York with an impact that jars their pocketbooks and rings 


cash registers. 


It’s the most powerful selling medium in sight and sound generated by an audience 
loyalty that has been built through quality programming and dedicated public- 


service telecasting since 1948. 


The 214-million figure does not include the BONUS AUDIENCE in the Canadian 
Niagara Peninsula where Ch. 4 has better than a one-third share of the 800,000 


TV-homes audience. 


No other medium can cover as much selling territory for your product as quickly, 


as completely, and as economically in this rich, vital market — second largest in 


the nation’s richest state. 


Keep in mind, too, that your TV dollars 
count for more on Channel 4 — Buffalo. 


Get the facts from Harrington, Righter & Parsons, 
National Representatives 


WBEN-TV " 


The Buffalo Evening News Station 
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CBS in Buffalo 
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BUSINESS continued 


Casey, Bus Stop and Adventures in 
Paradise. 

At NBC, a sales executive calls his net- 
work’s selling pace “substantially ahead” 
of last year, a sellout in prime time of 
“from 84% to 85%” by the second week 
in July. And he confided that “all the 
networks are selling about the same, just 
percentage points apart,” which would 
seem to contradict the optimism ex- 
pressed by ABC. 

NBC looks for its fourth quarter to hit 
an all-time dollar high and sees the sales 
of all three networks, in the final esti- 
mate, to be “good but no sellout.” 

The NBC program category selling 
best is participation shows with good 
activity reported on the part of the $2- 
to $8 million advertisers. Detroit, riding 
the economy and a poor 1961 model 
year, is still a big question mark for NBC 
and the other networks. There will be 
auto coin loose this fall but how much 
just isn’t known (although NBC will be 
getting its normal load with Chevrolet 
on Bonanza and Lincoln-Mercury on 
Hitchcock Presents). 

NBC’s Sunday and Wednesday night 
schedules are sold out, and Thursday 
night is close to sold. 

NBC shows with open time still avail- 
able: 87th Precinct, Cain’s 100, The 
Outlaws, International Show Time, 
Wells Fargo and Tall Man. 

Saturday Night Movies, NBC’s newest 
attempt to crack the CBS power block of 
Have Gun and Gunsmoke, is two-thirds 
sold. 


The situation at CBS 


CBS, like NBC, is roughly 85% sold 
out on its fourth quarter prime time 
programming. Saturday and Sunday 
nights are sold out completely; only 
Ichabod and Me remains to be sold 
fully on Tuesday, only Checkmate on 
Wednesday. 

The CBS availabilities, in addition to 
the above: Pete & Gladys, I've Got a 
Secret, Frontier Circus, The Investiga- 
tors, CBS Reports, Twilight Zone, Eye- 
witness, the latter half-sold to American 
Cyanamid. 

Thursday is CBS’s really lean night. 
Frontier Circus, Investigators and Eye- 
witness are virtually wide open. (The 
CBS selling job is even harder, for the 
network has only two hour-long partici- 
pation programs, Perry Mason and Raw- 
hide. Minutes in both these shows were 
sold long ago.) 

CBS’s best-selling shows have been its 
new comedy offerings, notably Father of 
the Bride, Bob Cummings, Mrs. G. Goes 
to College, Dick Van Dyke. 

Sponsor commitments on all three net- 
works for the first quarter of the new 
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WNEM-TV 





“Frontiers of Knowledge” 
WFIL-TV, Philadelphia 


ROCKET-LAUNCHINGS like this are among the many features that distinguish the WFIL-TV production, 

“Frontiers of Knowledge.” Programmed on The Triangle Stations, “Frontiers of Knowledge” is sponsored a . 

by Colgate-Palmolive Company on: WFIL-TV, WNBF-TV, WFBG-TV, KFRE-TV and WLYH-TV. The “The course of the future is shaped 

program is sponsored on Triangle’s WNHC-TV by the First New Haven National Bank. by men of ideas and science who 
labor too often unknown and un- 


honored in the libraries and labor- 
= > r atories of our nation’s universities. 
One of the superior productions through which ee ee 
* ° e other leading universities and re- 
creative talent and community leadership are search centers all over the world, 
poaccsacnye pd in 2 pate re : 

. . . . J . e . ies 
continually building new vision into Television ae Geeta welts a tae, tor 
: dustry and government. ‘Frontiers 
on stations represented by pp | Sa ae aes ee a 

|’ 4 = the future.” 

RoGeER W. Ciipp 
Vice President 
Radio & Television Division 
Triangle Publications, Inc. 
General Manager, WFIL-TV 
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Where Science Makes Sense 


Unlimited atomic energy from the sea — 
light waves carrying messages to space 
satellites—computers that can write novels 
—glass strong as steel—a cure for cancer. 

Such are the frontiers of knowledge 
being explored by our nation’s scientists 
as they help man’s fondest dreams to 
come true. 

Thanks to their efforts a new world of 
wonders awaits us, wonders affecting every 
living person. But how many understand 
this new world? How many people can 
relate discoveries of genius to their per- 
sonal lives? 

In Delaware Valley, nearly a half-mil- 
lion people can, and do—thanks to WFIL- 
TV and its new series, “Frontiers of 
Knowledge.” 

Whether tracing stratospheric weather- 
balloons by helicopter over western plains, 
or watching military officers being brain- 
washed by conimunist tecliniques, or study- 
ing new ways to treat brain tumors, the 
men shaping these programs are using tele- 
vision creatively to close the gap between 
today’s common knowledge and the outer 
limits of Science. 

“Frontiers of Knowledge” is produced 
by WFIL-TV in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, other leading uni- 
versities, industrial research leaders and 
the armed forces. 

To Blair-TV, creative cultural program- 
ming by great stations like WFIL-TV is a 
constant source of inspiration. We are 
proud to serve more than a score of such 
stations in national sales. 





Televisions’ first exclusive 
national representative, serving: 


WABC-TV —New York 

W-TEN —Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
WFBG-TV —Altoona-Johnstown 
WNBF-TV —Binghamton 
WHDH-TV—Boston 
WBKB-TV — Chicago 
WCPO-TV — Cincinnati 

WEWS —Cleveland 
WBNS-TV—Columbus 

KTVT —Dallas-Ft. Worth 
KOA-TV — Denver 

WXYZ-TV — Detroit 

KFRE-TV —Fresno 
WNHC-TV — Hartford-New Haven 
WJIM-TV —Lansing 

KTTV—Los Angeles 

WMCT — Memphis 
WDSU-TV—New Orleans 
WOW-TV — Oniaha 

WFIL-TV — Philadelphia 

WIIC —Pittsburgh 
KGW-TV—Portland 

WPRO-TV — Providence 
KGO-TV—San Francisco 
KING-TV — Seattle-Tacoma 
KTVI—St. Louis 
WFLA-TV — Tampa-St. Petersburg 
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BUSINESS continued 


season total about $175 million, no small 
change. But perhaps $30 million in first 
quarter 1961-62 time remains to be sold, 
and the selling job gets harder daily. 

On the other side of the network clock, 
there is also a lot of daylight in daytime 
programming, an area which can account 
for more than 27% of network TV’s 
total billings. 

ABC does not say exactly, but its day- 
time business may be 60% to 65% sold 
for fall. 

CBS, which has caused a stir with its 
Morning Rotation Plan, reports its 10 
a.m. to noon minutes 50% sold for fall, 
its noon to 5 p.m. quarter-hours 75% 
sold. 

An NBC daytime man puts summer 
sales at 80%, expects 70% or slightly 
better for fall. “Our current fall sales 
pace,” the says, “is more active than last 
year. No one type of show is selling 
better than another. There is good bal- 
ance between all.” 

Whatever the outcome of fall selling 
and the individual network rivalries, the 
medium overall has again proved its 
potency as a magnet for advertising dol- 
lars no matter how twisted the magnetic 
fields of the economy. 

Back in March the industry’s nagging 
concern was what the country’s flagging 
economy would do to TV billings, then 
and over the course of the year. With 
mid-year and, happily, a quiet but dis- 
tinct economic upturn, the answer is in: 


Revenue increase for TV only 


“The television medium alone,” re- 
ports a pleased TvB, “gained in adver- 
tising revenues in the first half of 1961. 
All other major media have shown de- 
clines .. . as a result of the general eco- 
nomic slowdown.” 

Television gross revenues in the first 
half of this year, says TvB, were up 3% 
to a total of more than $670 million for 
network and national spot. 

Viewing, too, according to TvB, 
moved ahead of 1960 levels. In the 
September 1960-April 1961 season, the 
average U.S. TV home viewed five hours 
and 32 minutes per day, compared with 
five hours and 27 minutes in 1959-60. 

The economy, of course, is still not 
in robust health. The stock market was 
nosediving in June and July. The out- 
look for the rest of the year is at best un- 
certain. But television has again, as in 
1958, proved itself largely recession-proof 
(while other media moved downward). 

According to TvB and Publishers In- 
formation Bureau estimates, newspaper 
ad linage fell nearly 10% in the first 
five months of 1961. General magazines 
declined 10.8% in ad pages, 3.8% in 
revenue. 


Television, undoubtedly, is still grow- 
ing as an advertising medium. Many are 
waiting for it to level off, and indeed its 
yearly revenue percentage increases are 
lowering, but for 1961, which will rank 
as a poor year in the national economy, 
the TV standstill has not materialized. 

New advertisers are still flocking to 
the medium. During the 1960-61 season 
a total of 33 advertisers, with combined 
gross time expenditures of an estimated 
$5.1 million, used network TV for the 
first time. (Leading them: Mead John- 
son’s Metrecal dietary with gross time 
expenditures of $1.6 million.) 

If television paced itself quietly in the 
first half of 1961, it was a frantic gallop 
on the part of some of its better-known 
advertisers for new agencies and, pre- 
sumably, new and better ad strategies. 


The wandering advertiser 


Some 40 major broadcast advertisers 
have shifted their accounts, among them 
such TV billing notables as Texaco, 
Schlitz, the bulk of Liggett & Myers, 
Hunt Foods, Schick and part of Lever 
Bros. 

There is not too much concern among 
TV men about the new agencies for 
these wandering advertisers cutting back 
on TV to any great extent. No one, for 
example, expects L&M, which took its 
Chesterfield, Oasis and Duke brands out 
of McCann-Erickson aud into J. Walter 
Thompson, to let competitors cut in on 
its TV territory, a piece of gross time 
for which it plunked down about $5.5 
million last year. 

Nor will Texaco, gone from Cunning- 
ham & Walsh to Benton & Bowles with 
$12 million in TV billings (1960), give 
up the hot Huntley-Brinkley news strip 
on NBC-TV. Indeed, with the major oil 
companies breaking out of their regional 
marketing cocoons into fully national 
operations, much more gasoline TV 
activity, from Texaco and others, can be 
expected on the networks. 

And gasoline was a topic on the “I- 
told-you-so” front last month: Ogilvy, 
Benson & Mather, which guided Shell 
Oil out of television and into a much- 
trumpeted $15 million all-newspaper ad 
campaign last January, has started a 
spot TV campaign (chain-break 20s) in 
a number of West Coast, midwest and 
southeastern markets. (Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt had earlier signed Shell into net- 
work for next January with a Sunday 
sports buy on CBS-TV.) 

At the time of the Shell exodus to 
print, many TV men voiced the opinion 
that Shell would be back in TV before 
the year was out. Ribs last month were 
growing sore from their gleeful “wasn’t 
I right” jabs, especially at OB&M. END 
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PEOPLE 


Broadcasting welcomed back to its ranks one of its most 
creative alumni with the appointment of Sylvester L. (Pat) 
Weaver Jr. to the presidency of M-E Productions, the radio 
and television division of Interpublic. Weaver, who a'so 
continues as chairman of McCann-Erickson (International), 
established an outstanding record of innovations in pro- 
gramming when he served as president and chairman of 
NBC. Announced at the same time was the promotion of 
Harold Graham Jr. to executive vice president of M- 
Productions. Graham, who started with the company in 
1946 as a trainee, was a senior v.p. Two resignations came 
with Interpublic’s announcement: C. Terence Clyne, chaiv- 
man of M-E Productions, and Jack L. Van Volkenbur~, 
president. Clyne joined the company in 1954 as its TV head. 
Van Volkenburg, president of CBS-TV until 1956, came ovt 
of retirement last year (for a limited period agreed up-n, 
according to the agency) to work for M-E. 

Out from the top programming niche at NBC-TV on'y 
a short time after the formulation of the 1961-62 networx 
schedule was one of the chief architects of that schedule, 
David Levy, former vice president in charge of programs. 
Into the NBC-TV programming hotseat went Mort Werner 
after resigning his post as Young & Rubicam’s radio and 
TV department head. And replacing Werner at Y&R was 
Charles (Bud) Barry. The moves pointed up not only pos- 
sible effects of the recently-suspended FCC hearings on pro- 
gramming, but also the inter-relatedness of NBC-TV’s pro- 
gramming department with Y&R. Levy had been with the 
agency for over 20 years before assuming the network po t 
he recently vacated. Werner, who came to Y&R in 1959 
from the Kaiser Industries after a six-year stint at N BC, had 
served the network as v.p. in charge of national programs 1% 
1955 and v.p. for television daytime programs in 1957. Bud 
Barry, who also joined Y&R in 1959, is another former NBC 
programming v.p. 

Grey Advertising announced the appointment of a new 
president: Herbert D. Strauss, former executive vice presi- 
dent and a 22-year veteran with Grey. For the past 10 
years, the 52-year-old Strauss has been responsible for the 
development of the agency’s creative department. A gradu- 
ate of the Wharton School of Finance, he came to Grey 
from the advertising department of The New York Times 
in 1939. Strauss replaces Arthur C. Fatt, who becomes board 
chairman and chief executive officer. Lawrence Valenstein, 
founder of the agency in 1917, will continue to serve as 
executive committee chairman. 

Two months after the Good Humor Corporation was sold 
to Thomas J. Lipton, Good Humor’s president, 38-year-old 
David J. Mahoney, moved over to Colgate-Palmolive as 
executive vice president. Mahoney, who first joined Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan as a $25-a-week mail clerk and left the agency 
as a $25,000-a-year v.p. commanding $4 million in billings, 
opened his own agency in 1951. David J. Mahoney Inc. 
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HOME OF THE GODS: RENT-$1 A YEAR 


High on a beautiful hilltop over Cincinnati—silhouetted 
against the clouds...stands historic Mt. Olympus. It is 
the modern “home of the gods” .. . of learning and imagi- 
nation and wisdom. It is the home of WCET Educational 
Television Station. 


Mt. Olympus includes one of the world’s largest and finest 
TV studios with a giant TV tower built by the Crosley 
Broadcasting Corporation at a cost of $500,000—but 
these telecasting facilities are now rented as a public 
service to WCET for only $1 a year. 








WCET, which was the first Educational TV Station licensed 
in the U. S., is operated by the Greater Cincinnati TV 
Educational Foundation composed of 52 school systems, 
colleges, and universities. This year the educational 
programs of WCET are being viewed in 28,000 homes 
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Television 
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WLW-D 
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Dayton 


WLW-C 
OT 
Columbus 


Radio 


Crosley Broadcasting 


Corporation 





and in over 400 schools by thousands of students through- 
out the Cincinnati area. 

So the Crosley Broadcasting Corporation considers it an 
honor to rent its half-million-dollar Mt. Olympus facilities 
to WCET for $1 a year. Our pride and our privilege. 
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“Wisdom is before him that hath understanding...” 





—Proverbs, xvii, 24. 


On the set for “Challenge”, KOMO-TV studio, Seattle: 


(I. to r.) Rabbi Raphael Levine, Dr. Martin Goslin, and Father William Treacy. 


The program is CHALLENGE. It brings 
together a Rabbi, a Minister, and a Priest. 
Each Sunday, 6-6:30 p.m., KOMO-TV 
presents these distinguished representa- 
tives of America’s major faiths, as they 
consider the problems and moral issues 
we are called upon to evaluate in our com- 
plex world. It is the purpose of this pro- 
gram to provide Western Washington 
families with added insight into some of 
the vital issues that form the real chal- 
lenge to our ways of life. 


The program’s subject-matter has in- 
cluded: 


Crime and Capital Punishment, Birth 
Control, Democracy vs. Communism, 
Teen-Age Marriage, Censorship, Men- 
tal Illness, Death and Immortality. 


We of KOMO-TY are proud to have 
helped create this program, and we are 
proud of our viewers, whose response in- 
dicates they look forward to each Sun- 
day’s new “Challenge.” 


KOMO-TV CHANNEL 4 


i THE KATZ AGENCY, Inc. 


National Representatives 





SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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FOCUS ON PEOPLE coninuec 


was billing about $2 million when he sold it to MacManus, 
John & Adams in 1956 and went over to client Good Humor 
as the company’s president. Under his hand, Good Humor’s 
sales increased approximately 35%. 

Another agency realignment saw Carl W. Nichols Jr., 37, 
named president and chief executive officer of Cunningham 
& Walsh. John P. Cunningham, former chairman, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the executive committee and Robert 
R. Newell, former president, became chairman of the 
board. The agency’s new head joined C&W’s research de- 
partment in 1946. After three years in market and sales 
analysis and related fields, Nichols developed an interest 
in creative work, transferred to copy. Appointed a v.p. in 
1957 and senior v.p. in 1959, he was elected to the board 
of directors last year. 

Henry G. Fownes Jr., vice president and New York office 
manager of MacManus, John & Adams, was elected senior 
vice president and general manager of the agency’s new 
radio-TV division which will headquarter in New York. 
He will be responsible for the coordination of broadcast 
activities in all MJ&A offices, including program origina- 
tion, purchase and commercial supervision and production. 
Fownes joined the agency in 1950, became radio-TV direc- 
tor in 1953 and manager of the New York office in 1955. 

Three new MJ&A vice presidents were appointed at the 
same time: Robert L. Garrison, senior v.p. and group head 
in MJ&A’s headquarters in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, 
named New York manager; Robert S. Marker, v.p. and 
director of creative services in Bloomfield Hills, named sen- 
ior V.p. assuming responsibility for creative effort in all of 
the agency’s offices, and Robert E. Britton, v.p. and di- 
rector of media-research-marketing, Bloomfield Hills, ap- 
pointed senior v.p. with responsibility extended to all 
MJ&A offices. 

Robert F. Lewine, since 1959 vice president, programs, 
CBS Films, was elected president of the National Academy 
of Television Arts and Sciences. Lewine was NBC vice presi- 
dent of television network programs prior to his association 
with CBS Films. The new head of the Emmy Award organi- 
zation is a founding member of the New York chapter which 
he served as president in 1958-59. 

Others elected by the trustees to serve with Lewine were 
producer Bud Yorkin, executive v.p.; Loren L. Ryder, 
owner of Ryder Sound Services, secretary, and Thomas W. 
Moore, v.p. in charge of programming and talent, ABC-TV, 
treasurer. In the Academy’s New York chapter elections, 
Betty Furness succeeded Henry White, to become the first 
woman president in the chapter's five-year history. 

Ted Cott, for the past four years vice president in charge 
of National Telefilm Associates’ broadcasting division, re- 
signed following the sale of WNTA-TV to a civic group for 
use as an educational station. Cott came to NTA following 
a two-year association with the now-defunct DuMont Broad- 
casting Corp., where he was vice president, general manager 
and a member of the board of directors. 

Broadcasting mourned the passing of Lee De Forest, in- 
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SUCCESS 
WAS A 
Hi EARTBEAT to thousands of prayerful WRGB 


viewers witnessing open-heart surgery on an 11-year-old Cohoes, N. Y. 
girl at the Albany Medical Center. 


For WRGB, the one-hour telecast of her successful operation was the 
culmination of four months’ intensive preparation. 


Viewers in Northeastern New York and Western New England know 
they can depend on pioneer television station WRGB for programming 
of this caliber. 992-15 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





The General Electric Broadcasting Stations Operation 


WGY WRGB WGFM WGEO 1,28&3 
810 kc Ch. 6 99.5 mg Shortwave 
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ventor of the three element vacuum 
tube which made possible the develop- 
ment of radio and television. He was the 
holder of more than 300 patents, includ- 
ing one dealing with color TV. The 
genius of communications (he was re- 
ferred to as the father of radio because 
of his 1907 patent on the audion tube) 
constantly advocated radio and TV as a 
means of uplifting mass culture and had 
some harsh words for the quality of most 
programming on TV. De Forest, who 
maintained his research laboratory until 
1958, was 87 years old. 

Others on the move: 

Dr. Herta Herzog, formerly director 
of research of McCann-Erickson and a 
member of Jack Tinker and Partners, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
board of the Marplan Division, research 
affiliate of Interpublic. She succeeds 
Edwin Sonnecken, who joined the ex- 
ecutive staff of the Goodyear Rubber Co. 

Robert Carley, formerly president of 
Fitzgerald Advertising of New Orleans, 
joined Young & Rubicam as a vice presi- 
dent and account supervisor. He fol- 
lowed the move earlier this year of 
Wesson and Snowdrift, brands whose 
marketing and creative plans he’d been 
responsible for at Fitzgerald, to the New 
York agency. 

Named general manager of Storer 
Programs, Storer’s new subsidiary to han- 
dle distribution, production and _ sales 
of TV programs, was Joe Evans. Evans 
was managing director of Storer’s wspp- 
tv Toledo. 

Jules Herbuveaux, vice president, cen- 
tral division sales for NBC Radio in 
Chicago, was assigned to the NBC staff 
as a senior executive v.p. on special 
projects. Herbuveaux joined NBC as a 
musical director in 1927. In 1949, he 
was named manager of TV for NBC cen- 
tral division, and, in 1955, a vice presi- 
dent. 

Dean Roscoe L. Barrow of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati’s College of Law was 
named a special consultant to the FCC 
on a continuing study of network mat- 
ters. Dean Barrow, who directed a net- 
work investigation in 1957 which 
culminated in the Barrow report, will 
review progress of the study staff and 
make recommendations for future devel- 
opment of the study. j 

Elmer W. Lower, manager of NBC 
News in Washington, was appointed 
NBC’s director of news and public af- 
fairs. Succeeding him in the Washington 
bureau is Bill Monroe, former news di- 
rector of wpsu-Tv New Orleans. 

George T. Shupert has been appointed 
director of TV sales for 20th Century- 
Fox TV. Shupert, who established ABC 
Films in 1953 and served as its president, 
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‘In recognition of superior public service - reporting the 
newsworthy events of the day on television; 
For leadership in the techniques of gathering, photograph- 
ing and presenting community news for seen: 
For their courageous stand to assure that news Is presented 
truthfully and without bias; -_ ; 
And for consistent excellence in the field of communications. 


— 
KRON-TV channel & 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Represented by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 
Affiliated with NBC-San Francisco Chronicle 
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joined MGM in 1959 as vice president 
in charge of TV. He is a former presi- 
both the American Television 
and the Radio & Television 
Executives Society. 

John O. Gilbert II, general manager 
of wxyz Detroit, has been elected vice 
president of WXYZ Inc., wholly-owned 
subsidiary of American Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theatres. 

Joseph M. Bryan, president and board 
member of the Jefferson Standard Broad- 


dent of 


society 


casting Co. (wsT and westv Charlotte, 
N. C., and wstw (tv) Florence, S.C.), 
announced his retirement as a senior 
v.p. of parent company Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life Insurance to devote his time 
fully to broadcasting activities. 

Time Inc. named Weston C. Pullen 


Jr. as president of a new division, Time- 


Life Broadcast Inc., which was set up 
to consolidate the publishing company’s 
broadcast activities. Time-Life owns and 
operates KLZ and kKLz-Tv Denver, woop 
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KOLN-TV DELIVERS THE 
MAXIMUM AUDIENCE IN NEBRASKA* 


Gunsmoke ......74,700 homes 
Red Skelton .....56,700 homes 
6:00 p.m. News. ..40,300 homes 
10:00 p.m. News. .58,500 homes 


*November Lincoln ARB 











The Felser Hlations 
WKZO-TV — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
WHZO RADIO — KALAMAZOO-BATTLE CREEK 
WEF RADIO — GRAND RAPIDS 
WAJEF-FMl — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
WWTV — CADILLAC-TRAVERSE CITY 
MOUN-TV — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


lt 
(\ ———# IF YOU DON’T USE KOLN-TV! 





This is Lincoln-Land — KOLN-TV’s NCS 
lo. 3. Figures show percentages of TV 
homes reached weekly, day or night. 


Size up Nebraska’s other big TV market 
and you'll find just how casy and eco- 
nomical it is to reach. That’s because 
Lincoln-Land is fully covered by just one 
top TV station—KOLN-TV! And this 
big, rich area contains more than half the 
buying power of the entire state. 


Latest Nielsen credits KOLN-TV with 
50,200 Lincoln-Land homes during prime 
6 to 9 p.m. viewing time. Compare this 
with any other station in Nebraska—then 
compare cost-per-thousand figures for 
nighttime network shows. 


Ask Avery-Knodel for more details on 
KOLN-TV — the Official Basic CBS Out- 
let for South Central Nebraska and 
Northern Kansas. 


and woop-tv Grand Rapids, wFBM and 
WFBM-Tv Indianapolis and wrcn and 
wTcn-Tv Minneapolis. 

Warren Schloat, v.p. and creative di- 
rector of Compton Advertising, was 
named v.p. and creative director of 
Robert Lawrence Productions. 

Saul Rosenzweig was named vice presi- 
dent and general manager of KPLR-TV St. 
Louis. Former vice president and general 
sales manager of wLos-tv Asheville, N.C., 
Rosenzweig previously headed sales de- 
velopment for Katz TV reps. 

Taft Broadcasting elected Lawrence 
H. Rogers II and Edward J. Morehouse 
to the board of directors. 

Ziv-United Artists named Eve Baer, 
since 1956 assistant to the administrative 
vice president, to the newly created post 
of manager, program services. 

Maxon conferred vice presidency 
status on the following: William M. 
Lewis, broadcast production group head; 
Thomas P. McGuire, media director in 
New York, and Perce C. Beatty, agency 
director of media in Detroit. 

Wometco Enterprises announced the 
appointment of Louis Wolfson, v.p., as 
director of the company’s broadcast in- 
terests. Those interests include wtvj 
Miami, WLOs-Tv-AM-FM Greenville, Ashe- 
ville, Spartanburg in the Carolinas, 
wrca-Tv Jacksonville, and the recently- 
acquired kvos-Tv Bellingham-Vancouver. 

Robert F. Adams, assistant sales man- 
ager for waBc-tv New York, has been 
appointed director of sales for WBKB 
Chicago. 

Ford’s Lincoln-Mercury division an- 
nounced the appointment of Herbert 
Fisher, former marketing research man- 
ager, to the post of advertising and sales 
promotion manager. 

Allen Ducovny, radio and TV director 
at D’Arcy Advertising, has been named 
a vice president. 

Vincent F. Aiello, who joined the 
creative department last November, has 
been elected a vice president of Geyer, 
Morey, Madden & Ballard. He was for- 
merly senior v.p. and director of creative 
planning at MacManus, John & Adams. 

The Schick Safety Razor Company 
announced the appointment of Alfred 
J. Scalpone as vice president in charge 
of advertising. 

Gardner Advertising placed the ag- 
ency’s marketing headquarters in New 
York and named Frank E. Heaston, vice 
president and marketing director in 
New York, as marketing director for the 
entire agency. 

Everett H. Erlick was elected vice 
president and general counsel of Ameri- 
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10 © 316,000 WATTS © 1000-FT. TOWER 


COVERS LINCOLN-LAND — NEBRASKA'S OTHER BIG MARKET 
Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 


can Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres, 
in charge of all legal and business affairs 
of the company and its divisions. END + 
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Bombard 
San Francisco 


Night and Day 


Combine all your spots—prime time minutes, morning ID’s, afternoon 
20’s, film, live and videotape commercials—for the most advantageous 
Penetration Plan discounts in San Francisco. RB, 


Additional discounts on 13, 26 and 52-week night and day penetration schedules! 


Call KTVU or H-R Television Inc. for excellent availabilities in live sports, 
The Play of the Week, high-rated live, syndicated and kids shows. 


KiWy 2 


SAN FRANCISCO e OAKLAND One Jack London Square, Oakland 7, California 








“Vive la difference!” 


In plain English, what makes the big difference in any sales picture is women! 
And in Philadelphia, CBS Owned WCAU-TV talks to more women than any 
other medium in the market. Specifically, WCAU-TV delivers 1,572,700 more 
women impressions per week than the second station (June ARB). 

Start translating advertising into sales with Philadelphia’s most effective 
sales medium. You'll appreciate the difference...definitement! WOAU-TV 


Represented by CBS Television Stations National Sales 





























To reach people, a station needs more than 
. a transmitter. It can not treat people as 
though the public were a cipher. Only those 
stations which program with a due regard 
for the needs of the people, are truly 
important to people. How well we have 
succeeded is perhaps best indicated by this 
fact: each of our radio and television sta- 
tions commands the allegiance of the most 
responsive audience in its coverage area. 
People listen. People watch. People know. 
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Focus oN NEWS 


Unsettled channels in New York; Nielsen, TvB feuding 


It may be some time before WNTA-Tv 
New York-New Jersey is transformed 
into an educational TV _ outlet for 
viewers in the tri-state area of New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut. The ball 
of red tape that was tossed into the lap 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion last month by New Jersey Governor 
Robert B. Meyner (who has pledged that 
he will fight to retain wnTa-Tv as his 
state’s only VHF station) , has only now 
begun to unravel. The red tape is likely 
to turn into a lengthy legal tangle. 

Meyner has indicated that he detects 
some “hanky panky” in connection with 
FCC’s strictures on trafficking in TV 
licenses. In addition, the New Jersey gov- 
ernor feels that National Telefilm Asso- 
ciates Inc. (licensee of WNTA-TV) has, over 
the years, steadily reduced programs of 
New Jersey interest, pursuing instead a 
large metropolitan audience. Meyner’s 
position is that wNTA-Tv should be made 
to follow the terms of the original FCC 
license—to seek its primary economic sup- 
port and audience in New Jersey. He 
called the proposed sale a “conspiratorial 
action” by wnTa-Tv, the National Edu- 
cational Television Network and _ five 
New York stations. 

The station was sold by National Tele- 
film Associates Inc. to a New York civic 
group on June 30, following several 
months of negotiations. The purchase 
price was $6,200,000 in cash. Leading 
members of the purchasing organization 
—Educational TV for the Metropolitan 
Area (ETMA)—are Howard C. Sheperd, 
president, who is a retired chairman of 
the board of First National City Bank; 
Devereux C. Josephs, vice president, who 
is a former chairman of the board of the 
New York Life Insurance Co., and John 
F. White, secretary-treasurer, who is 
president of the National Educational 
Television and Radio Center. Other 
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members of the civic group are John D. 
Rockefeller III, chairman of the Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts; Dr. 
George D. Stoddard, chancellor and ex- 
ecutive vice president of New York Uni- 
versity, and Arthur A. Houghton Jr., 
president of Steuben Glass. 

Commercial broadcasters in New York 
are contributing some $2 million toward 
the purchase price. The balance will be 
met by philanthropic grants. The three 
TV networks (each of which owns a 
New York station) have pledged to con- 
tribute $500,000 apiece; New York inde- 
pendents wor-Tv and WNEW-TvV_ have 
pledged $250,000 apiece. It is reported 
that the remaining New York station, 
WPIX, will offer financial assistance when 
the sale is approved. 

The Justice Department has assured 
the contributors that it supports their 
efforts, and that it will not interpose. 
(The question of interposition arises 
from that fact that with the demise of 
WNTA-TV as a commercial outlet, the re- 
maining stations are likely to be the 
beneficiaries of ad revenues that nor- 
mally would have gone to WNTA-TV.) 


Silence at the networks 


The networks have had little to say 
about their pledges; indeed, there has 
been a surprising reticence on their part, 
and no formal statements have been 
issued, The networks’ reluctance to blow 
their own horns serves to emphasize the 
length of the shadow cast (by Governor 
Meyner’s campaign) on the likelihood of 
FCC approval of the sale in 1961. 

One network spokesman commented 
to TELEVISION MAGAZINE: “We haven't 
issued a statement because the whole 
thing is a house of cards at this point. 
All the pledges are contingent on results 
of the Meyner thing. The ball is not in 
our court. . .” 


If and when the sale is approved by 
the FCC, TV viewers in the New York- 
New Jersey-Connecticut area will be able 
to watch, sans commercials, such pro- 
grams as these (chosen at random from 
a typical program schedule as of October 
1, 1962): Russian I (college course); 
Problems of Everyday Living; New York 
Press Conference (ditto for New Jersey 
and Connecticut); Great Books; Play- 
wright at Work; Understanding Science; 
After Hours (for doctors, lawyers and 
physical scientists); Other People, Other 
Places; Sociology I (college course); 
Japanese Brush Painting; Foreign TV; 
All About Animals, and many others. 

In another development of a similar 
nature, New York City’s Board of Esti- 
mate approved the city’s share of opera- 
tion for one year ($348,440) of a new 
station, Ultra High Frequency Channel 
31. Thus, after more than seven years 
(the FCC had issued a construction per- 
mit to the city for operation of Channel 
31 in May 1954), the city’s first UHF 
outlet: is almost an actuality. The Fed- 
eral Government will spend $2,000,000 
for physical facilities of a TV _ trans- 
mitting station for televising over the 
city channel. 

When the station goes into operation 
(target date is October 15, 1961) about 
70,000 sets-in-use in the New York area 
will be able to receive the UHF signal, 
according to Budget Director Abraham 
D. Beame. In addition, master antennas 
are equipped to service 400,000 more 
sets. Most regular home receiving sets 
could be adapted for UHF at a cost of 
$5 to $20, Beame said. 

The TV setup will be operated by 
Municipal Broadcasting System, op- 
erator of the city’s radio station, WNYC, 
and will exploit and implement the 
work of several city departments. The 
city’s Board of Education is currently 
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preparing instruction material for use 
on the UHF station. Other participating 
agencies include the Departments of 
Hospitals and Markets and the Board of 
Higher Education. 

On another TV newsfront, A.C. Niel- 
sen Co.'s new media service for compar- 
ing magazines and television is currently 
being lauded in full-page trade and 
newspaper ads by such magazines as 
Look, Life and Good Housekeeping. 
Earlier, the service (which undertakes to 
and report on magazine and 
television audiences within the same na- 
tional panel) was the target of strong 
criticism from the Television Bureau of 
\dvertising. —TvB noted that the new 
Nielsen Media Service “is invalid and 
can result in misleading conclusions.” 

“While we believe advertisers and 
their agencies must seek new informa- 
tion about all media,’ TvB said, “this 
information should be clear in its appli- 
cations and implications. We do not 
believe the Nielsen Company’s magazine- 
TV service meets either qualification.” 

Basically, TvB feels that Nielsen TV 
information is vital to the understand- 
ine of television, and ‘assumes’ that 
Nielsen magazine information is simi- 
larly valuable in understanding maga- 
zines—but that the two bodies of infor- 
are not comparable to each 
other. TvB contends that Nielsen Media 
Service shortchanges television by com- 
paring the potential audience of maga- 
zine advertising with the actual audience 
of television advertising. 

\ letter sent by TvB president Nor- 
man E. Cash to Arthur Nielsen Sr. last 
\pril (and released last month) said in 
part: “. .. Don’t you injure confidence 


measure 


mation 


in all research by promoting a service 
that exists upon a premise that contra- 
dicts the foundation upon which broad- 
cast research is based: the delivered 
audience to the advertiser? How can 
both be correct? And, if one is wrong, 
perhaps the other is too. 

“We at TvB believe it is time this ap- 
parent division within the Nielsen com- 
pany come to an end. We would dislike 
to see an established reputation de- 
stroyed, we would dislike to see an im- 
portant advertiser aid destroyed. We at 
TvB will not sit quietly by and watch 
what may be the murder of Mr. Hyde 
through the suicide of Dr. Jekyll.” 


What else is new 


Other news: Five film production firms 
and their product, owned or controlled 
by Don W. Sharpe and Warren Lewis, 
Hollywood producers, have been ac- 
quired by Official Films. Properties of 
the newly-purchased units include Peter 
Gunn (114 half-hour episodes); Mr. 
Lucky (34 half-hour films); Yancy Der- 
ringer (34 half-hour films); Wire Service 
(39 hour-long shows), and DuPont 
Theatre (42 half-hour segments). Ac- 
cording to Seymour Reed, president of 
Official Films, syndication of the prop- 
erties in the first week of selling resulted 
in $1 million worth of sales in ten 
markets. 

In another programming develop- 
ment, Storer Broadcasting Co. has 
formed a new subsidiary, Storer Pro- 
grams Inc., which will handle distribu- 
tion, production and sales of programs 
for television. First move of the new 
subsidiary was purchase of the program 
Divorce Court from the Times-Mirror 


Broadcast Co. (ktTv Los Angeles). Storer 
Programs Inc. will take over all existing 
contracts with stations carrying the hour- 
long vehicle (130 programs in_ all). 
Divorce Court is currently being shown 
in 28 markets. 

Latest broadcasting group to set up 
its own sales organization is ABC, which 
has formed ABC-TV National Station 
Sales Inc. to represent the television net- 
work’s five owned-and-operated stations. 
Sales for the stations had previously been 
handled by Blair TV and Katz Agency. 

Simon B. Siegel, financial vice presi- 
dent of American Broadcasting-Para- 
mount Theatres Inc., and vice president- 
treasurer of ABC, said the move would 
enable the ABC stations to be more com- 
petitive in their markets. “By creating 
this sales organization for these stations,” 
he said, “we are concentrating and 
strengthening their sales power.”’ 

Similar moves have been made during 
a recent period by Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Co. (TVAR) and by _ Storer 
Broadcasting Co. (Storer Television Sales 
Inc.). 

Motorola has developed a new color 
television picture tube that, in a 23-inch 
size, is five inches shorter from front to 
back than color tubes currently on the 
market. The company claims that the 
new tube will reduce the size of the 
cabinet needed to contain the set. 

Edward R. Taylor, executive vice 
president for consumer products, said 
Motorola will market color sets some- 
time in 1962, using the new color tube. 
He expressed the view that color tele- 
vision will be much more popular among 
consumers when sold in cabinets the 
same size as black and white sets. | END 





I-S-T FOR TV TESTERS 


Tempted to try Spot TV for your product.. 


.but not sure? T-S 


S-T (Tele - 


-vision Spot Test) is the low-coin way for qualified advertisers to test this 


oT - medium without going national. Before and after show surveys how 
your product goes; how your copy line works. Another unique service of... 


TWAR 


TELEVISION ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES, INC. 
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VOLUME II 
“FILMS OF THE 50s” 
NOW FOR TV 


FORTY-ONE OF THE FINEST 
} FEATURE MOTION PICTURES 
j PRODUCED BY WARNER BROS. 
FROM SEVEN ARTS 29999999 


Tll See You 
In My Dreams 


DORIS DAY 


DANNY THOMAS 


FRANK LOVEJOY JAMES GLEASON 
PATRICE WYMORE 
DIRECTED BY MICHAEL CURTIZ 


SEVEN ARTS 
ASSOCIATED 
CORP. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF SEVEN ARTS PRODUCTIONS, LTD. 


Motion Pictures —‘‘Gigot'’, starring Jackie Gleason, now shooting in Paris... 
Gene Kelly directing... 

Theatre—‘‘Gone with the Wind" in preparation... 

Television — Distribution of films for T.V., Warner's ‘‘Films of the 50's’’... 
Literary Properties —‘‘Romancero" by Jacques Deval... 

Real Estate—The Riviera of the Caribbean, Grand Bahama, in construction... 


NEW YORK: 270 Park Avenue YUkon 6-1717 
CHICAGO: 8922-D N. LaCrosse, Skokie, Ill. ORchard 4-5105 
DALLAS: 5641 Charlestown Drive ADams 9-2855 
BEVERLY HILLS: 232 So. Reeves Drive GRanite 6-1564 
REESE SOOO “Oe 
For list of TV stations programming Warner Bros. “Films of 
the 50's” see Third Cover SRDS (Spot TV Rates and Data) 
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Take TAE 
and see 


how to get more 
sales tonnage 
in the port of 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


According to the U. S. Army 
Engineers, the Port of Pitts- 
burgh handled 6,872,194 tons 
last year. The greater Pittsburgh 
marketing area is even bigger 
when it comes to sales ton- 
nage. Last year retail sales to- 
taled $2,883,162,000. How to tap 
that market? Buy WTAE. Need 
proof? Just look at the record. 
In the past year, 46 major local 
Pittsburgh advertisers have 
switched to WTAE. They know 
the market. They demand sales. 
You can get more sales for 
your clients’ money on WTAE, 
too. See your KATZ represent- 
ative for the story of the over- 
whelming local and national 
trend to WTAE in Pittsburgh. 


BASIC ABC IN PITTSBURGH 


AE 


BIG TELEVIS‘ON IN PITTSBURGH 


CHANNEL 











me 


Ratings and children’s shows 


The interview with Chairman Newton 
N. Minow in the July issue has brought 
forth a number of interesting comments 
from the Chairman. I was particularly 
struck by these two sentences . . . “I can- 
not believe that any broadcaster would 
go by the ratings where children’s pro- 
grams are concerned. If they do, I would 
like to see it and debate it with them.” 

I have a list as long as my arm (a size 
34 sleeve) of stations and managers and 
program directors whose prime interest 
in Trans-Lux children’s properties is the 
rating picture. It may be perfectly true 
that the broadcaster can side-step the 
issue and claim that it is the advertiser 
who demands the rating . . . and this may 
very well be so. The facts of life in this 
area, however, very clearly indicate that 
the numbers play a vital part in the se- 
lection and continuance of programs for 
children. 

I happen to agree with Chairman 
Minow’s original statements in which he 
expressed displeasure with the industry 
for relving on ratings as the guide to 
what is worthwhile in television pro- 
gramming. But, I will be the first to 
a'mit that the whole question of 
whether ratings are important or obnox- 
ious depends on whether you “got’em”’ 
or whether you “need’em.” 

It is very difficult to escape the “num- 
bers” when a top-rated cartoon property 
will gross several million in television 
revenue in the U. S. alone whereas 
another cartoon property, equal in all 
respects except popularity, may repre- 
sent a loss of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

The children’s audience is one of the 
most hotly contested viewer groups in 
television land. The station which has 
the major share of children’s audience 
goes all out to keep it, spending huge 
sums to acquire new properties. The onp- 
postion station, which may have a small 
share of the children’s audience, is gen- 
erally ccntent to coast along on next to 


nothing in the way of an investment and 
catch the leftovers. Where there is a 
third station in the market you will fre- 
quently find that it has given up the 
fight completely and is content to pro- 
gram features at that hour. This would 
seem to indicate that ratings and audi- 
ence loyalty play a very important part 
in what is programmed for children dur- 
ing peak viewing hours. 

It looks to this observer that Chair- 
man Minow has a few debates coming 
up! Ricwarp Cariton Vice President, 
Trans-Lux Television Corp., New York. 


Kudos on July 


I think that was a first rate story you 
did on Joyce Hall. 

You drew a picture of a man that was 
in three dimensions, and you managed 
to make him good without making him 
also a do-gooder in a typical unimpres- 
sive sense. FAIRFAX M. Cone President, 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago. 


Needless to say “Focus on Commer- 
cials” in the July issue of TELEVISION 
MaGaziINnE has not gone unnoticed by 
yours truly. A nice accent on the posi- 
tive. I think it will do the industry, ad- 
vertisers using it, agencies and this office, 
with which increasing numbers of ac- 
count executives are working, no small 
good. 

You are gentlemen and scholars. Many 
thanks. STOCKTON HELFFRICH Director, 
Television Code Review Board, National 
Association of Broadcasters, New York. 


The woman’s world 


Thank you for “Woman in the Man’s 
World of TV” [TELEvision, July 1961]. 
"Tis a wonderful place to be and your 
article is the best I’ve ever seen on the 
subject. 

I agree completely with Montez 
Tjaden. Like her I’ve also heard, “You 
think like a man but act like a woman” 
and “Your head may be in the clouds, 
but your feet are on the ground.” 

But let’s give the men credit, too, for 
inspiring us with the challenge to top 
ourselves each time by proving to them 
we can do it. I wouldn’t have it any 
other way. Vive la difference!! PHYLLIs 
R. Donerty Director Advertising and 
Publicity, Yankee Network Division, 
RKO Teleradio Pictures Inc., Boston. 


Showsheet orders 


How about 50 copies of the beautiful 
fall lineup chart [TELEvIsION, June 
1961]—we’ll even pay for them! Dick 
ROBERTSON, KRON-TV San Francisco. 


... 50 copies. LEsTER S$. CLARKE Direc- 
tor of Research, kasc-tv Hollywood. 


. six copies. Puitie D. MARELLA 


Local Sales Manager, wuc Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
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BIG TELEVISION IN PITTSBURGH 


WTAE 


CHANNEL 
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BASIC ABC IN PITTSBURGH 


THE KATZ AGENCY, rnc. 





In Chicago 
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... world’s busiest rail center... the city’s railroad terminal district 
is larger than the entire state of Rhode Island! Handling 45,000 
freight cars daily—more than New York plus St. Louis—Chicago 
continues to live up to poet Carl Sandburg’s apt description “freight 
handler to the nation”! 
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In Chicago 


WGN 


TELEVISION 


offers better 
programming through dedicated 


community service! 





WGN IS CHICAGO 


Quality - Integrity - Responsibility - Performance 





/ FIRST PRIZE AWARD 


of 


THE COMMUNITY SERVICE COUNCIL 
of Metropolitan Indianapolis,inc 


to 


WFBM-TV 


for 


the outstanding quality and quantity 





of 


public service presentations 


1960 


wey tt aL i ta 
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Outside honors are nice to win . . . but when the laurel wreaths 
come from the home community they’re all the more appreciated. 

That’s why WFBM-TV is especially proud of its first prize 
award for the “outstanding quality and quantity of public service 
presentations.” This recognition came from the Community Serv- 
ice Council of Metropolitan Indianapolis who also singled out 


WFBM-TV or members of its staff for 11 other special citations. 


Represented by the KATZ Agency 





What's first with Hoosiers... 
is first with WFBM-TV. 
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SIN DIANAPOLIS 





12th Year 
of Leadership 


TIME-LIFE Station 
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A monthly measure of comment and criticism about TV 
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Dr. Allen B. Du Mont, founder of Allen 
B. Du Mont Laboratories, at the annual 
summer meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers: 

Instead of threatening the industry as 
did Mr. Minow, I suggest he start swing- 
ing an axe within the FCC to grind out 
the necessary channels to add a fourth, 
non-commercial, government-sponsored 
network which will reach every possible 
community in the United States. I sug- 
gest he start his own personal lobby with 
Congress and the President to get the 
funds needed to launch this network and 
to program it properly. I don’t think that 
it’s necessary to point out that the forma- 
tion of and the legislation to establish 
this network must be such that it is com- 
pletely removed from political control— 
even that of the President. 

We are spending over 40 billion dol- 
lars for defense, space projects and main- 
tenance of our arms establishment. I 
plead for some millions and some men 
with guts to bring culture and informa- 
tion to the television screen. This is a 
challenge to you, Mr. Minow. You can’t 
leave it in the lap of the commercial 
broadcasters, and you can’t solve the 
problem through fear and pressure. The 
economics of the industry are against it. 

Personally, I’d like to stop crying 
about the poor programming on TV. 
Instead, let’s give the commercial net- 
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works a real run for their money with 
top-notch programming on a new gov- 
ernment-supported independent network 
designed to satisfy the true needs of our 
children and the cultural and intellectual 
requirements of the country’s more dis- 
criminating minorities. 


The improving of broadcasting 


LeRoy Collins, president of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, at a civic 
dinner in Chicago: 

No broadcaster in America can afford 
to measure his product solely by that of a 
competitor. He can and must measure it 
against the limits of his own potential, 
and always seek to expand those limits. 

Nor can any broadcaster be justified 
in doing merely what he thinks will meet 
popular acceptance. For that is the road 
to conformity, the way of banal medi- 
ocrity. 

The means of communication—the one 
ingredient which is essential to the free 
exchange of ideas—must remain inde- 
pendent of any governmental thought 
control. The improvement of broadcast- 
ing is going to have to come through the 
resources and efforts of the broadcasting 
profession itself and not through gov- 
ernment dictation. 


Crime and TV 
Prescott Sullivan’s column, “The Low 
Down,’ in the San Francisco Examiner: 

Late last April, stay-at-home San Fran- 
ciscans enjoyed an unusual experience. 
Through the good offices of Horace C. 
Stoneham, president, they were permitted 
to see the Giants on TV. 

There were two night games in Los 
Angeles and both were televised locally. 

Meanwhile within the slate grey walls 
of the Hall of Justice thinking men in 
blue uniforms were thinking. 

“Have you noticed anything these past 
two nights?” Chief of Police Tom Cahill 
asked of his assistant, Al Nelder. 

“I have, indeed, sir,” Nelder answered 
promptly. 


“What have you noticed?” Chief Ca- 
hill demanded. “Come on, lad. Out with 
it!” 

“Begging your pardon, sir, I have no- 
ticed, sir, that the two nights of which 
you speak, sir, were singularly free of 
crime, sir,” Nelder said. 

“Exactly!” Chief Cahill said, approv- 
ingly. “Nelder, you are an observant 
lad.” 

With the Giants again in Los Angeles, 
last week offered the police a second op- 
portunity to check the effect of baseball 
TV on the city’s nocturnal crime rate. 
There was another get-together within 
the forbidding looking bastile. 

“Well, Nelder, what have you noticed 
this time? Was the crime rate up or 
down the past two nights?” 

“Begging your pardon, sir,” said Nel- 
der, standing rigidly at attention. “It was 
down, sir. Anything else, sir?”’ 

“Yes,” said Chief Cahill. “Make out a 
report.” 

“I have it right here, sir.” 

“Good work, Nelder. You may go.” 

As the report shows, both nights fon 
which the games were shown] were rela- 
tively slow ones on the crime front. 

Restricting the count to what Nelder 
calls “street crimes,” meaning such of- 
fenses as robberies, strong armings, mug- 
gings and assaults, there were only two 
violations during the hours Friday 
night’s game was on TV. 

Saturday night was even quieter. No 
crimes were committed during the game 
telecast and only one crime—a stabbing— 
marred the following hours of the night 
and early morning. By comparison, the 
count on the previous Saturday, when 
there was no baseball on TV, reached 
six. 

“Added to our findings in the case of 
the first two games, this,” says Nelder, “‘is 
evidence that baseball TV is a deterrent 
to crime, if only to the degree that a 
strong-arm man can’t watch the game 
and slug a victim at the same time.” 

That’s certainly true. But lightweight, 
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WALBT's vast “Tall Tower” coverage 
Keeps Southern folks informed... 


From high atop its 1579-foot effective height Tall Tower, WLBT beams quality 


programming to one of America’s most rapidly expanding markets. 


With @ coverage area doubling that of Station ‘B’, WLBT serves the enter- 
eps) 5 olate leletiolauilelilelaMmal-\-te Me) Muilola- Mol MoMNellelai-Terulilitelamesteltiial-tan 


homes. 


WEBT recognizes that in today’s world where so much is happening, 


in So many places and affecting so many people, news is of vital 


news strike nearby, Mississippi's largest full-time television 


importance to every person. And when the events that shape the Fé 


News Department stands ready to inform the public, 
Both local and national, with speed, accuracy and 


thoroughness. 


Folks in Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas 
know WLBT. As evidence, your attention is 
invited to any Nielsen or ARB area-wide 

survey. WLBT boasts unquestioned 

dominance in the top twenty 

shows ... and, incidentally, 

is the lowest cost-per- 

thousand TY buy in 


the United States. 








Represented 


nationally by 


HOLLINGBERY 


Photo by Van 


Brocato 
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portable TV sets which can be fitted into 
the business end of a blackjack might, of 
course, solve the problem. 


Paul Rand Dixon, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America: 

You in the advertising business are 
aware that in the administration of such 
a broad statute as the Federal Trade 
Commission Act with its prohibitions 
against “unfair methods of competition 
in commerce and unfair and deceptive 
acts or practices in commerce,” much 
depends on who is doing the admin- 
istering. 

So, you wonder whether the new 
FTC is going to steer a proper course, 
and by “proper” you mean an iron fist on 
your slick competitors and sweet reason- 
ableness toward you. This is understand- 
able. After all, you are quite aware that 
you’ve got to make your way in a tough 
competitive market, and your predatory 
competitors need watching. On _ the 
other hand, any corner cutting of your 
own is either inadvertent or, at worst, 
forced upon you by the realities of com- 
petition. In such latter case, you believe 
the sensible solution is for the errant to 
join hands and al] quit the practice at 
once—quietly and with the least possible 
publicity. In short, you advertising men 
are plain human—you favor a tough cop 
for your ruthless competitors and a very 
understanding and sympathetic cop 
when competitive pressures and demand- 
ing clients push you toward the edge of 
legality. 

I am inclined to believe that few in- 
deed are the misrepresentations for a 
product that are made through igno- 
rance or naivete. Both advertiser and ad- 
vertising agency know perfectly well 
when they are engaging in illegal brink- 
manship in exaggerating claims for a 
product or falsely disparaging competing 
products. I would hazard the further 
guess that such advertisers welcome ap- 
peals for fair play and better business 
citizenship as an alternative to a formal 
complaint from the Federal Trade Com- 
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Three ratings in a row tell the same story —in Milwaukee, 
Channel 6 is first choice with viewers during prime time. . . and it’s growing! 
Its shares, seven nights a week, 6:30 to 10:00 pm: 


39.3—ARB, May ’61 35.8—Nielsen, May ’61 40.2—ARB, June ’61 
iJ a 
witi-tv 


Represented by Storer Television Sales, Inc. Milwaukee 














Herb Plambeck, right, is 
applauded by H. V. Kaltenborn, 
noted NBC news analyst, and 


Richard Kathe of the 


American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, as he receives 
the 1960 National Animal 


Agriculture Award. 





NBC Affiliate 
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es Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., Representatives 





WHO-TV 


Channel 13 * Des Moines 


WHO’s 


Herb Plambeck... 


... kveceives 


TOP Farm Award! 


Every year the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association presents its “Animal Agriculture 
Award” to one farm broadcaster, for outstanding 
services to livestock and poultry farmers. This 
citation is the most significant and most coveted 
award in the farm field. 

WHO is extremely proud that Herb Plambeck 
has added this distinguished 1960 award to the 
45 other state, national and international cita- 
tions he has received in the past 25 years. Founder 
and past president of the National Association of 
Radio Farm Directors, Herb was the originator 
of national plowing matches, is one of the best- 
known farm directors in America, is “Mr. Agri- 
culture” to perhaps a million Midwest farm 
homes. Herb and his staff at WHO are actually 
on the air sixty times per week with farm pro- 
grams! 

Ask PGW for all the facts that have made 
WHO and Herb Plambeck’s Farm Department 
a “must” for farm-products advertisers 
in “Iowa Plus.” 
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Another famous bell comes to Philadelphia 


WRCV-TV was honored as America’s “out- 
standing television station.” It received the 
coveted Gold Bell Award of the Catholic 
Broadcaster’s Association. This is the first Gold 
Bell Award ever presented to a Philadelphia 
station. Announcing the honor, the awards com- 
mittee said: “In both quantity and quality of 
broadcast WRCV-TV has performed excep- 
tional service during the past year. Throughout 


a wide range of programming, WRCV-TV has 
shown itself truly desirous of assisting Catholic 
Broadcasters in every way possible.” And in 
every way possible, from pure entertainment to 
public service, WRCV-TV serves Philadelphia 
with award calibre television programming. 


W RCV TY: PHILADELPHIA 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
= CHANNEL 3 











SERVICE TO A 
COMMUNITY 
MEANS SERVICE 
TO ALL AGES 


In an area noted for its retirees, 
WSUN-TV has created two live 
audience participation shows unique in 
the television industry. Programs 
especially designed for the area’s 

Senior Citizens are produced and 
telecast from the Million Dollar Pier 
twice each week in prime time. On 
Friday nights at 7 WSUN-TV telecasts, 
Down Memory Lane,” a dance party 

for Senior Citizens; at 7, on Saturday 
nights WSUN-TV telecasts a 
community sing for the Senior Citizens. 
These shows are attended by some 

1500 retirees each week. And, for the 
other end of the age bracket, WSUN-TV 
creates and produces special weekly 
live shows for the youth of the 
community. “Children’s Bible Stories,” 
each Saturday, is designed to bring 

the youngsters Bible stories in an 
entertainingly dramatic way. Also on 
Saturday afternoons the teenagers 

of the community take part in 
WSUN-TV's live teen-time dance party, 
‘Bandstand 38.” During the school 
season, School Slate” presents the story 
of area schools each week. Teenage — 
Senior age — or in-between age — 
WSUN-TV creates and presents local 
programs of interest and service 

to all ages. 


WSUN-TV 


TAMPA e ST. PETERSBURG 
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Top to bottom are four examples of 
WSUN-TV’s local programming. 1. 
“Down Memory Lane” live dance show 


’ 


for Senior Citizens. 2. “Let’s All Sing,’ 
community sing program. 3. “Children’s 
Bible Stories,” taken during the Easter 
Show. 4. “Bandstand 38” with host 
Bachelor Bob Collins. 
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mission. Their enthusiasm for self polic- 
ing is matched only by the skepticism 
of competitiors who have lost business 
to the false advertising. 

It takes no great clairvoyance to pre- 
dict why false advertising cases will con- 
tinue to flood the Commission. It will be 
because too many advertisers, with and 
without the connivance of their adver- 
tising agencies, and without or against 
the advice of their lawyers, will take a 
chance on trading truth for more sales. 
These firms are going to gamble that 
bigger profits will outweigh the com- 
bined dangers of dissatisfied customers, 
vengeful competitors, and state and fed- 
eral authorities. And the sad fact is that 
some of them will succeed. 

But plenty more are going to get 
caught. I will venture to say that except 
for a scattering of out-and-out rascality 
cases, every false advertising case we pros- 
ecute will have been the result of unsuc- 
cessful brinkmanship on the part of the 
advertiser or his ad agency, or both. | 
would go further and speculate that had 
the violator spent the same amount of 
money on effective advertising so phrased 
as to be well within the law, the pulling 
power of the legal ad would have been 
little, if any, less than the one that got 
him in trouble. There are countless ex- 
amples in which the FTC has succeeded 
in stopping false claims, following which 
the advertisers have revised their adver- 
tising to make supportable claims and 
have done an even bigger volume of 
business. 

What many advertisers seem to over- 
look is that while their advertising may 
be addressed to consumers, consumers 
are not the only ones to read, watch or 
hear it. Out in the public domain, it at- 
tracts the attention of not just the FTC, 
and such organizations as the Better 
Business Bureaus, but, more importantly 
it invites the avid interest of competing 
sellers. Very knowledgable types. And 
clever indeed would be the ad whose il- 
legal tricks escape their notice or their 
indignation. I might add that the infor- 
mation provided us by these competing 
sellers makes all the difference between 
an effective FTC and a woefully under- 
staffed little agency in Washington. Yes, 
I would say that when it comes to adver- 
tising monitors, the FTC has quite a few 
more than are paid by the Government. 
Injured competitors and aggrieved con- 
sumers are not reluctant to join in our 
noble cause. One of our main jobs is to 
stay abreast of our helpers. 

We at the Commission are not zealots 
for the use of any particular tool. We 
will use whichever are best suited to 
achieve compliance with the law at the 
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PROUDLY 
| PROGRAMS 
ie ie. TWO 


” REVISITED” © pyaar 


+ A prestige documentary to be shown early Fall % 

; in prime time. Norman Ross...Chicago’s most % TELECASTS 
* accepted television personality...will narrate 
. the dramatic, one-hour account of the latest uses 
; of atomic science for peaceful purposes. Last year 
* WBKB—Channel 7—programmed “Inside Ar- 
4 gonne,” a telecast acclaimed by both public and 
- press. The original program was later rebroadcast 
: on the ABC Television Network ...won the IIli- 
* nois Associated Press Radio-TV Association’s 
- award for the best television documentary of 


. 1960. We sincerely believe that “Argonne Re- 
*, visited” will surpass its successful predecessor 


*, as a vital, public-service information program -« 
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“ARGONNE ~:, IMPORTANT «tg cuicago 


“INFORMATION. DEFENSIBLE” — * 


« The second special one-hour telecast to be pro- * 
* grammed in prime time this Fall. With Nor- ¢ 
+ man Ross narrating, the telecast will reveal, for + 
: the first time, the amazing and complete story of * 
° Chicago's defenses against air attack. Viewers will * 
« see how the North American Air Defense Com- 
mand controls the Dew Line, the Mid-Canada 
Line, the Pine Tree Line and the local perimeter 
beginning at Madison, Wisconsin . . . ending 
with Nike missile batteries within Chicago. 
Even with all this, can Chicago be successfully - 
defended? What, if any, are the weak points? ; 
* What do critics say about the defensibility ° 
* of great cities? “Is Chicago Defensible?” 
*, explores every facet of the defense of * 
*, Chicago—one of the two top military , 
targets of any enemy. ‘ 
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We at WBKB...Channel 7... are hopeful that both of these distinctive programs 
will set new highs in Chicago television broadcasting. 
Tie your advertising ... your client's advertising ...to one or both of these new, 
prestige programs ... programs that will be Chicago TV events to remember! 
Your WBKB salesman or ABC-TV National Station Sales Representative will be 
glad to give you further details. 


Sbe) A GOOD CHICAGO HABIT... WBKB —CHANNEL 


An Owned-and-Operated Station of the American Broadcasting Company A Division of American Broadcasting-Paramount Theaters, Inc. 








PBC 


IS proud 
to be in 
Broadcasting 


Broadcasting is the industry that in one 
evening brought Shakespeare to more people 
than had ever before participated in this ex- 
perience. Broadcasting has often made a mag- 
nificent contribution in the areas of public 
discussion, and personalities from all over the 
world have been brought to its microphones 
and cameras. This is the industry that presents 
great orchestras, fine plays, great entertain- 
ment, play-by-play accounts of exciting athletic 
contests, outstanding news events the moment 
they happen, invaluable assistance in emergen- 
cies, and a thousand other programs which are 
enlightening, desirable, and which offer new 
hope amidst the sometimes tawdry and cheap 
aspects of American life. 

Broadcasting is an industry with great 
power and potential for good. (Taken from 
comments by Herbert E. Evans, President, 
Peoples Broadcasting Corporation, to Federal 
Communications Commission.) 


= 
PEOPLES 


BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
246 North High Street * Columbus, Ohio 


WNAX, Yankton, S. D. WMMN, Fairmont, W. Va. 

WTTM, Trenton, N. J. WGAR, Cleveland, Ohio 
WRFD, Columbus — Worthington, Ohio 
KVTV (TV), Sioux City, lowa 


A subsidiary of Nationwide Mutua! Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio 
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Sister Marie Charlies 


TV BIBLE SCHOOL The overwhelming response to her bible instruction 
for parents and children brings us infinite gratification . . . one of the 
many significant rewards of this unique television experience. 


Maine Broadcasting System 


WCSH-TV - Portland / WLBZ-TV - Bangor eS KATZ AGENCY, rnc. 


National Representatives 





PLAYBACK continued 


least cost and in the least time. Trade 
practice conferences, for example, will 
continue to be utilized to the fullest as a 
means of encouraging compliance with 
the law, and industry guides will con- 
tinue to be issued whenever the Commis- 
sion believes that such spotlights on busi- 
ness evils will serve a useful purpose. We 
also will publicize staff reports in the 
interest of a stronger public education 
program, believing as we do that ex- 
posed trickery claims no victims. 





William Carlisle, manager of station re- 
lations for the National Association of 
Broadcasters, to the North Dakota Broad- 
casters Association: 


Our new frontier began the day 
Charles Van Doren “told all.” Our new 
frontier began when payola scandals pro- 
vided fodder for our friendly newspaper 
competitors. Our new frontier began 
even before John Doerfer resigned as 
Chairman of the FCC, A mounting pres- 
sure of regulatory, legislative and public 


opinion was a gathering storm, not on 
the horizon but directly overhead. Broad- 
casting was in trouble whether individ- 
ual broadcasters permitted themselves to 
realize it or not. 

Will any one of you tell me that there 


is not too much crime and violence on 
the video screen for your children? For- 
get, if you wish, the possibly bad effect 
on kids (if such there is), but ask your- 
self simply if excessive murder and may- 
hem is good programming, as you con- 
ceive good programming. Who among 
you will say that TV is now a perfected 
form of art? It never will be, but it can 
be improved and television, as a part of 
the broadcasting industry, knows it and 


will be the better for it. 

limes change—the broadcaster must 
realize that they do—that they have 
changed radically in the past two years 
fand] that the effective mechanisms of 
defense four years ago are not necessarily 
effective mechanisms today. Your NAB, 
no matter under whose leadership, can- 
not and must not be static. We must not 
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present an image of the perpetual op- 
poser of everything, so that no matter 
what proposal affecting broadcasting is 
introduced and no matter how useful .. . 
to broadcasters, NAB will react by condi- 
tioned reflex—like Pavlov’s dog—and al- 
ways in the negative. A strong trade as- 
sociation, like a strong individual, must 
be alert, resilient, adaptable to change, 
wise in its judgments, never intemperate, 
never a hip shooter. As for the leader of 
a trade association—and let’s say NAB 
specifically—he cannot be and is not paid 
to be the family psychiatrist of the broad- 
casting industry. If you want somebody 
to whom you can pay a large annual sal- 
ary in order that he may talk to you, 
soothe you, praise you, periodically psy- 
choanalyze you, protect you from all 
criticism, and travel from state to state 
and meeting to meeting telling you how 
good you are and what an SOB the FCC 
Chairman is . . . you don’t want Collins. 
Calling the new Chairman of the FCC 
under a new administration an SOB— 
when you know he’s going to be around 
in all probability as your chief regulator 
during the next four or eight years—is 
just about the poorest and most ill-con- 
ceived government relations I can think 
of, even though it’s probably good for 
the blood pressure. 

I’ve heard it said that [Collins] and 
Newton Minow are too much. alike. 
They aren’t. They are compatible. And 
I hope earnestly that the day does not 
arise that the NAB and the FCC engage 
in vendetta, for that surely would be a 
sorry day for you and for all broadcasters. 
Yes indeed, they are compatible. But 
they disagree as sharply as two men can 
disagree on many things. 

I’ve heard it said that they sounded 
alike at the convention—that the same 
fellow must have written both speeches. 
Which I say is absurd. In the first place, 
the speeches themselves reflected a wide 
philosophical difference between them. 
Collins, it seems to me, was saying to 
you, “We all know we can improve. So 
let’s get off the dime and do it. We all 
know that we don’t want government 
regulation. So let’s get behind the codes 
and prove we can regulate ourselves.” 
Mr. Minow, on the other hand, adopted 
a “daddy will spank” attitude. It is one 
thing for the nominal head of your 
family at home to advise the rest of the 
family what is right, wrong or susceptible 
to improvement. That’s what Collins 
did. 

It is quite another thing for the 
chief of the police force to come to your 
house to try to coerce your family to do 
the same thing by threatening police ac- 
tion and perhaps loss of liberty. That’s 
what Mr. Minow did. 


TV at a “nadir of travesty?” 

Last month, in New York’s Foley Square, 
more than a score of television’s top 
writers, producers and performers ex- 
pressed their views on “the state of the 
medium.” Testimony ranged in tone 
from undisguised belligerence to defen- 
sive admiration. Here are excerpts: 


David Susskind, executive vice presi- 
dent of Talent Associates-Paramount 
Ltd.: “Television programming reached 
its nadir of travesty and waste with this 
year’s schedule, turning into a gigantic 
comic strip—or so I had felt before seeing 
the lineup for the 1961-62 season. How- 
ever, next year’s programming seems 
destined to make the current season look 
like TV’s ‘Golden Age.’ I tremble at 
what is upcoming, both as an adult and 
a father. ... 

“The mad race for ratings is almost 
paranoiac. The ratings themselves are 
challengeable on their statistical abilities 
as to how popular a program is and how 
many millions watch. This is a willful 
disregard of the public in pursuit of the 
quickest buck in the shortest time. . . 

“In pursuing the market and seeking 
bigger audiences it (ABC-TV) debased 
standards, trail-blazing with westerns, 
private eyes and violence. The other net- 
works, to compete, initiated and_bor- 
rowed formats. . . . Film is like buying 
clothes off the rack. The criteria seems 
to be, ‘Never mind how good it is, is it 
finished on time?’ ” 

Paddy Chayefsky, writer: “. . . Brutal- 
ity is all right in its proper place, but 
to have some five times a day is immoral. 
We are no longer a country of ‘upstart 
rich,’ but are now a country of culture— 
perhaps the last bastion of honest cul- 
ture. Any country that dedicates itself 
to the lowest common denominator must 
eventually fall apart. Network heads and 
executives know right from wrong but 
pursue wrong for profit. It should be the 
duty of broadcasters to do what is right 
regardless of whether there is a profit in 
it.” 

Irving Mansfield, president of Impa 
Productions: “I don’t regard TV as an 
art form at all. It is an instant medium, 
which devours the talents of those avail- 
able. The important thing seems to be 
the clock, the time and the day. Also, 
the success of a program depends on 
ratings. It seems a shame we have to be 
guided by numbers and the share of 
audience, but that’s show biz.” 

Erik Barnouw, associate professor of 
dramatic arts at Columbia University: 
“The writer is no longer asked to write 
a play—he is asked to write a vehicle for 
a specific performer. I don’t think this 
is the best way to write. The writer is 
more likely to go to some other medium 
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“in the know. 
dial WIMJ-TV 


Informative programming makes up nearly 30% 
of WTMJ-TV’s weekly schedule of 100% GOOD VIEWING 


For Milwaukeeans there’s more to see, more to 
learn on WTMJ-TV. To keep them up-to-date on 
world, national and local events, informational 
programs account for 28.2% of our weekly broadcast 
schedule. They include news, weather, sports . . 

“Today” ... religious programs . . . documentaries 
such as the NBC White Papers, WTMJ-TV Special 





SITUATION COMEDY 


AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION — 23.3% FEATURE FILM — 18.5% 


DRAMA — 6.1% 





MUSIC-VARIETY — 10% 


Reports, Meet the Press, The Open Question, Hu- 
man Rights, The Nation’s Future . . . local-interest 
programs like the Governor’s and Mayor’s Press 
Conferences, the Voters Guide, Men’s Club, Sports 
Club, “Mid-Day”, Women’s Programs. 

To satisfy Milwaukee’s varied viewing tastes, 
WTMJ-TV’s balanced programming also includes: 





MYSTERY-ADVENTURE — 7.4% 


WESTERNS — 6.5% 


Through such balanced programming, WT!MJ-TV 
believes it provides complete service to the entire 
community. Something for everybody — that 
adds up to 100° good viewing, week after week. 


WIMJ-TV 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL TELEVISION STATION 


Represented by: HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & PARSONS — NEW YORK « CHICAGO »« 


SAN FRANCISCO * ATLANTA * BOSTON * DETROIT * LOS ANGELES 





PLAYBACK continued 


where he has some control over the way 
his ideas are presented. 

\s things are now in TV, there is 
hardly any opportunity for a writer to 
demonstrate his ability. Most writers are 
bitter and disillusioned. Paddy Chayef- 


sky, even after his success with the film 
version of ‘Marty,’ said that he wanted 
to continue in TV. But no one wanted 
to let him. ... 


‘We are only beginning to come face 
to face with the wrongs of the present 
system of allowing the writer to be over- 
taken by networks and sponsors. The 
sponsor is not particularly interested in 
opening the eyes of the public to the 
world around him, but only with creat- 
ing the best way to present a commer- 
Clal 

[ad Mosel, writer: “TV has cycles, 
is do other fields. In TV’s early years 
there was nothing but dramatic shows. 


[hen came ‘adult’ shows, then westerns, 
then violence. Violence will disappear 
from the home screens as everyone gets 


tired of watching it.” 

Ed Sullivan, columnist and television 
ersonality: “It is a completely back- 
yreaking task which TV is trying to ac- 
complish. They have to fill 19 hours a 


| 
I 


day and in doing so consume so much 
creative work that there must be some 
waste along with the good. ... 

“There is a great deal of hypocrisy on 
the part of newspapers decrying the lack 
of culture on TV... . There is a great 
deal of fashionable hooey about what 
everyone wants. A lot of people watch 
TV and there must be something for 
everyone. ... 

“The charge (by David Susskind, that 
the networks had conspired against him) 
is completely unfair because no one in 
TV has been given more opportunity by 
the networks than Susskind—and no one 
has had more flops. He often says things 
for headlines, being essentially a sales- 
man. His claim that next season will see 
a new low in TV is odd since it also 
apparently refers to a number of his own 
shows due for airing by CBS and NBC 
in 1961-62.” 

Sylvester L. (Pat) Weaver, president, 
M-E Productions: “The greatest strength 
of TV as a medium—when it is done right 
—is that the advertiser wants to reach 
everyone. The trouble is when a sponsor 
tries to serve the box-office. Some execu- 
tives are concerned over the obvious loss 
of the ‘light viewer,’ or one who does not 


watch over five hours daily but chooses 
certain programs to view. They are the 
ones who lead us all, and for TV to lose 
them would be a terrible thing. . .. 

“The change in TV has come about 
because, in the interaction of the ele- 
ments in the business, there is not 
enough fighting for better things, with 
intelligence based on experience and 
knowledge. The belief that the adver- 
tiser is the ‘heavy’ in what we see on the 
screen is wrong. Advertisers have never 
been more than a slight influence on pro- 
gramming since TV really got under 
way. 

“Naturally, no advertiser wants to 
present programs to make enemies in- 
stead of friends, but advertisers sup- 
ported a sold-out, or almost completely 
sold-out schedule of great programming 
for many years. The agencies must rep- 
resent their clients and spend their 
money on what makes the most sense 
among the availabilities before them. But 
they cannot buy time, and program the 
networks, so their responsibility is 
smaller than it might be. The talent 
agents and program companies do what 
the buyer wants, and the buyer is the 
network.” END 








CBS NBC 








AFFILIATED WITH 


we are privileged to serve. 


ABC 
REPRESENTED BY HAL HOLMAN COMPANY 


The National School Bell Award, one of many such accomplishments throughout 
our THIRTY FIVE YEAR history of service, was earned by dint of hard work and 
dedication to the finest principles of the broadcast profession. 


Th2 true record of any station is the manner in which it meets it’s LOCAL obliga- 
tions. We at KREX face this judgment, without fear, every day from the people 





GRAND JUNCTION, COLORADO 


krex 


REX. G HOWELL President 
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THE COST OF FREEDOM — One of a series 


The Two Faces of Communism 





Behind the benevolent words 
lies the stark threat of com- FZ 
munist action. 

To meet it—and beat it—we 

must become deeply and per- 
ceptively aware of it. 





“We have always stood and we 






stand today for non-interference in 
the internal affairs of other 
countries. We have always 
abided, and we shall abide, by 
these positions.” 


—N. S. Khrushchev 


THESE ARE THE MAJOR WORLD AREAS WHICH HAVE BEEN 
“Peaced” INTO THE SOVIET REALM SINCE WORLD WAR |... 


SOVIET GEORGIA LITHUANIA 

Invaded by Stalin, Feb., 1921 Forcibly annexed, Aug., 1940 

THE UKRAINE CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Forcibly annexed, Dec., 1922 Communist Party takes over, Feb., 1948 

POLAND HUNGARY 

Partitioned, Sept., 1939 Communist Party, Soviet troops take over, Feb., 1949 
ESTONIA RUMANIA 

Forcibly annexed, Aug., 1940 Communist Party, Soviet troops take over, Apr., 1948 
LATVIA BULGARIA 

Forcibly annexed, Aug., 1940 Communist Party, Soviet troops take over, Aug., 1948 


THESE ARE THE MAJOR CONFLICTS SINCE WORLD WAR II WHERE SINO-SOVIET INTER- 
VENTION — FROM INTERNAL SUBVERSION TO OVERT ACTION — HAS TAKEN PLACE... 


Indonesian War (1945-47) Indochina War (1945-54) Algerian War (1954. ) Cuban Civil War (1958-59) 
Chinese Civil War (1945-49) Greek Guerrilla War (1946-49) Hungarian Suppression (1956) Tibetan Revolt (1959) 
Malayan War (1945-54) Korean War (1950-53) Indonesian Civil War (1958- ) Congo Uprising (1960- ) 


Philippine Civil War (1945-48) Guatemalan Revolt (1954) Formosa Strait Conflict (1958) Laos (1960. ) 


Why are we running these ads? Partly because Prime Communicators to 1% Million Oklahomans 


the communist credo includes the gagging of freedom’s 
spokesmen. You and we are in this group. RADIO AND 


Naturally, you and we are against this. So what can 
we do about it with the voice that has been given us? 
Intelligent anti-communism depends upon factual 
understanding. Through facts, patriotism has a purpose. 
It is hoped that these ads together with the prime 
time announcements which tell our audience facts 
such as these, will contribute some measure The WKY Television System, Inc. 
of meaning to the communist threat. WTVT, Tampa - St. Petersburg, Fla. 


This is an effort to do something about it. Represented by The Katz Agency 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
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COMMERCIALS 


A whimsical bear, a platoon of capering 
beavers, and a host of other animated 
woodland creatures have been working 
their wiles on midwestern TV viewers 
for ten years now, combining humor 
with friendly persuasion to sell beer, 
beer and more beer for the Theo. Hamm 
Brewing Co. of St. Paul. 

First plus for the animated spots has 
been their consistently high popularity 
rating among viewers. Since 1957, for 
example, Hamm’s has dominated the 
American Research Bureau’s report on 
the nation’s “best-liked” TV commer- 
cials; the latest ARB listing shows 
Hamm’s as champion for the eighth con- 
secutive time. 

The entertaining TV sales pitches shy 
away from overt claims of brand supe- 
riority. Instead, their theme, “Refresh- 
ingly yours from the land of the sky blue 
waters,” is reinforced by scenes of blue 
lakes, pine trees, and frosty glasses “danc- 
ing” to the spirited rhythm of Indian 
tom-toms. ‘Often, the commercials fea- 
ture the bear getting in and out of 
trouble with his mischievous woodland 
companions. 

Hamm’s began using the copy line, 
“America’s most refreshing beer—from 
the land of the sky blue waters,” in 1950. 
After several months of outdoor bill- 
board and radio advertising, the com- 
pany found that most of the consumer 
playback was on the “sky blue waters” 
theme. As a result, copy was changed to 
“refreshingly yours from the land of the 
sky blue waters.” Hamm’s advertising 


agency, Campbell-Mithun Inc., Minne- 
apolis, then produced a “tom-tom jingle,” 
using Hiawatha-type lyrics to fit the new 
theme. 

The original “tom-tom” lyrics went 
like this: 

“From across the rippling water 

Through the whispering pines and 
birches 

Comes a call to cool enchantment 

Comes a call to cool enchantment. 


From the land of sky blue waters... 
waters 

From the land of pines . . lofty balsams 

Comes the beer refreshing 

Hamm’s, the beer refreshing 


Hints of lakes and sunset breezes . . . 
Hamm’s Beer 

Dance and sparkle in each glassful .. . 
Hamm’s Beer 


Hamm’s, the beer refreshing 

Hamm’s the beer refreshing 

Hamm’s .. .” 

The current “totem tom-tom” lyrics, 
derived from the Broadway musical, 
“Rosemarie,” go like this: 


“The tom-toms echoing tell you 
Of sky blue waters rippling by you 
They’re singing .. . they’re bringing 
Cool refreshment to you 

From the land of sky blue waters 
Comes the call to flavor refreshing 


Hamm’s Beer 
Refreshing Hamm’s Beer 


Capturing the frosty refreshment 


Hamm’s bear beats out a mean drum solo, using volunteer turtles as cymbals (top two 
stills). Oblivious at first to the hornet’s nest he has stirred up, he ends the commercial 
by cooling his heels in a nearby pond. Hamm’s “Birling Bear’ TV commercial 
(third from top) finds the -bearzinitheiduinksouce more, after losing a log-rolling con- 
test. In another Hamm’s commercial (fourth from top), “sky blue water” rhythm, 
pounded out on a tree stump tom-tom, provides accompaniment for a dance solo. 
The bottom photo shows the soggy climax to a try at water skiing. The commercials 


are filmed in Hollywood by Swift-Chaplin. Campbell-Mithun Inc. is Hamm’s agency. 
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“The Sum is 
the Total of All 
its Parts” 
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Six TV Stations in six areas .-. . each playing an active part in its community 
. each aware of its trust . . . programming educational, religious, informational 


Pant ot steno 


; and entertaining programs to serve the needs of its individual area 
: The NORTH DAKOTA BROADCASTING COMPANY STATIONS and 
AFFILIATES . . . parts of a total whole sum is service . . . 
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NORTH DAKOTA BROADCASTING CO., INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 4000 West Main, Fargo, N. Dak. 











Our clients 


are our best 
advertisements 


In negotiating the purchase 

or sale of broadcast properties, 
the reputation of a broker is 
your best protection. Hundreds of 
satisfied Blackburn clients 
provide eloquent proof of the 
reliability of our service. 

Each sale is handled on an 
individual basis; we do not send 
out lists. Our knowledge of 
markets, of actual sales and of 
responsible contacts protect you 
against the hazards of 

negotiating on your own. 


BLACKBURN 


& COMPANY, INC. 
Radio * TV * Newspaper Brokers 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: Washington Bldg., ST 3-4341 
CHICAGO: 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Fl 6-6460 
ATLANTA: Healey Building, JA 5-1576 
BEVERLY HILLS: Calif. Bank Bldg., CR 4-2770 














DINING 


at New York's elegant 


VENISON 


iS a delightful experience 


1. O- OB 8-St—lesyt 
RESTAURANT 


10 East 52nd St, New York 


LUNCHEON... COCKTAILS....DINNER 
At the piano: Jules Kuti, 5 to 1 M. 
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COMMERCIALS conn 


Of this land of magic enchantment 
Hamm’s Beer 
Refreshing Hamm’s Beer s 

The company’s first TV spots featured 
beavers rollicking about the cool north- 
land. Shortly thereafter a bear was tried, 
and he soon became the most popular 
member of the menagerie. (Four years 
later the agency developed the “dancing 
glass” technique.) 

Part of the series’ popularity can be 
attributed to the live photography that 
is a part of each commercial. New tech- 
niques are integrated regularly, for the 
company experiments continuously with 
new ways to photograph beer. Recently, 
for example, the agency and Swift-Chap- 
lin (the Hollywood company that pro- 
duces Hamm’s TV commercials) devel- 
oped a zoom camera lens and a track 
that rushes the camera 50 feet forward in 
three seconds for a tight closeup on a 
glass of beer. This technique, to be used 
in upcoming TV spots, is part of a tran- 
sitional device whereby the viewer is 
taken into the “land of the sky blue 
waters” by looking into a glass of 
Hamm’s. 

Another reason why the commercials 
maintain their popularity is because 
Hamm’s continually researches public 
reaction to its advertising approach, 
looking for signs of “interest decay.” 
One such study, conducted for Hamm’s 
by the Institute for Motivational Re- 
search, added further weight to the rising 
sales chart, indicating to the company 
that the commercials “are extremely 
effective.” Typical viewer reactions, re- 
ported IMR, are as follows: 

“They (the commercials) actually 
make the viewer feel refreshed, happy, 
relaxed.” 

“Beer drinkers, both men and women, 
talk of images of coolness, peacefulness, 
of tranquility.” 

“The net result of the projection by 
these beer drinkers of all these feelings 
and impressions created by the commer- 
cials, reflects these feelings on to the 
beer itself, the feeling that it is an ideal 
liquid refresher—almost a liquid tran- 
quilizer.” 

While it may be argued that popu- 
larity has only very little to do with 
selling power, the “likability” of the 
Hamm’s commercials seems to have been 
translated directly into sales dollars. A 
company spokesman notes that the com- 
mercials “have helped boost the firm 
into the ranks of the nation’s top 
brewers.’ Specifically, Hamm’s was the 
seventh ranking brewing company in 
1960, increasing its sales volume over 
1959 by 10% (3.9 million barrels vs. 3.6 
million barrels). Among the nation’s ten 


top brewing companies, this represents 
the largest percentage of sales increase. 

Despite the fact that Hamm’s has used 
the same commercial theme for more 
than a decade, the company finds that 
there’s still plenty of room for creativity. 
Between 15 and 20 new commercials 
have been produced each year since the 
campaign began. Next season a series of 
eight-second spots will feature zany lit- 
eral translations of certain clichés. For 
example, the bear says to the fox, “Won't 
you join me in a can of Hamm’s?” Then 
the two animals join arms and walk into 
a giant beer can. 

In 1960 more than half (50.6%) of 
Hamm's ad budget (which totaled 
$5,483,115) was spent in television. Of 
the total 1960 gross time TV expendi- 
tures — $2,773,598 — $2,360,690 went to 
spot and $412,908 went to network. 

Over the years the ratio of network 
to spot has remained generally constant; 
the bulk of Hamm’s TV money has been 
spent in spot adjacencies. Although the 
brewing company distributes its beer 
nationally, Hamm’s main strength lies in 
the midwest. For this reason the com- 
pany limits network expenditures to 
regional participations. 

Shows that Hamm’s has participated 
in since the company began using net- 
work television in 1953 have included 
Perry Mason, Rawhide, Reckoning, Per- 
son to Person, Pantomime Quiz, Na- 
tional League Hockey, PGA Golf, Pro- 
fessional Football Games, and Saturday 
Night Pro Football. 

In addition to domination of ARB’s 
“best-liked” commercial survey, Hamm’s 
TV messages have won recognition in 
numerous other ways. In 1956 Minne- 
sota’s then-Governor Orville L. Freeman 
named one of the state’s famed lakes after 
William C. Figge, president of Hamm’s, 
because of the favorable publicity re- 
ceived by Minnesota through the brew- 
ing company’s “land of sky blue waters” 
campaign theme. In 1959 a representa- 
tive “land of sky blue waters” commer- 
cial was picked by the First American 
TV Commercial Festival and Forum as 
“one of the 25 greatest TV commercials 
in the last ten years.”” The same com- 
mercial was presented the Golden Mike 
Award and was named the “most appeal- 
ing TV commercial” by the American 
Legion Auxiliary. 

Awards or no awards, one thing is 
certain: the Theo. Hamm Brewing Co. 
has been able to match solid selling 
power with strong entertainment appeal 
in its commercials. For this reason it is 
likely that the bear, the beavers, the fox 
—and the rest of the woodland prank- 
sters—will be providing viewers with en- 
joyment for a long time to come. —_ END 
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40-second prime time announcements will be available on WWJ-TV this fall on a 
fair and reasonable basis: 


Basic rate for both 40-second and 60-second announcements will be $900.00. 
Rate for 20-second announcements remains at $700.00. 


30-second announcements will also be available at $700.00. 


WWJ-TV management believes this new category of announcements is thus 
equitably priced, permitting use by advertisers of these expanded announcements 
for increased exposure, additional copy points, and exclusivity at rates com- 
mensurate with good advertising principles. 


Moving into the new season, WWJ-TV is pleased to be able to offer excellent 
availabilities in 40-second breaks adjacent to the fine offerings of NBC’s attractive 
fall programs. 


WW4J-TV continues its long-standing policy which precludes triple-spotting. 


Detroit, Channel 4 «+ NBC Television Network 


WWI-TV 
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NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. « OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE DETROIT NEWS 
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TAPE COMMERCIALS COVER U.S.A. ON NETS OR SPOT 
on SCOTCH? BRAND Live-Action Video Tape! 


Today your TV commercials on “Scotcu” Branp Video Tape 
ean reach the TV families in 126 top market areas .. . over 
90% of the potential market for any product! In the 1960-61 
season, “live-action” taped commercials have sold successfully 
in practically every product category, e.g., foods, coffee, beer, 
toothpaste, cosmetics, soaps and cleansers, automobiles, gaso- 
line, appliances, etc. 


Network and spot coverage are both excellent. The three 
major networks have complete tape facilities that enable your 
message to reach every TV family within range of a net’s 150 to 
200 affiliated stations. Spot coverage is virtually national and 
erows every day. All stations equipped for tape, located in major 
cities from coast to coast, will deliver your video-taped commer- 
cial. Altogether they cover more than 90% of all TV homes on 


either a regional or national campaign basis. 

Today’s trend to tape and resulting volume of use has 
reduced the cost of “Scorcu” Branp Video Tape significantly 
since its introduction, and has lowered the cost of making dupli- 
cate prints. Also, many “‘extras” such as station charges for 
roll-in or playback of tape have been virtually eliminated. 

Any way you look at it .. . the comprehensive market 
coverage, the superior picture quality, the production advantages 
such as immediate playback and no processing (even for color!) 
. . . today’s video-taped commercial is a better advertising buy 
than ever! Why not ask your local video tape producer to bid on 
your next storyboard? No cost or obligation. 

Write for free copy of ‘Techniques of Editing Video Tape,” 
to: 3M Company, St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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VTR-EQUIPPED STATIONS NOW REACH 








THESE 126 TOP MARKET AREAS... 
OVER 90% OF ALL U.S. TV HOMES!* 





Alabama Indiana Minnesota North Dakota Texas 
Birmingham Bloomington Duluth Fargo—Valley City Amarillo 
Montgomery Evansville Minneapolis Austin 
Ari Indianapolis St. Paul Ohio Beaumont—Port Arthur 
Pienmaie Fort Wayne Cincinnati Big Spring 
T South Bend—Elkhart Mississippi Cleveland Dallas—Ft. Worth 
nai Jackson Toledo Harlingen 

lowa Houston 
Arkansas ones Youngstown ‘eden 
Little Rock Cedar Rapids—Waterloo Missouri San Antonio 
El Dorado—Monroe,La. He5 moines Columbia Oklahoma Weslaco 
California Sioux City Kansas City Ada Wichita Falls 
Seetiele St. Louis Oklahoma City 
meee Kansas Springfield Tulsa Utah 
Los Angeles Pittsburg—Joplin, Mo. Provo 
Oakland Topeka ' Nebraska Oregon Salt Lake City 
Sacramento Wichita—Hutchinson a Portland wae 
socion Kontucy “ so 
San Francisco Louisville New Mexico — Richmond—Petersburg 
Colorado Louisiana Albuquerque Lancaster—Harrisburg Roanoke 
Denver Baton Rouge —York . 

; Monroe New York Philadelphia Washington 
Connecticut New Orleans Albany Pittsburgh Seattle—Tacoma 
Hartford Shreveport Buffalo Wilkes-Barre Spokane 
New Britain New York—Newark, N.J. Yakima 
New Haven re Rochester Rhode Island West Virginia 
Florida — Schenectady Providence Huntington—Charleston 
Jacksonville Massachusetts Syracuse Oak Hill 
Miami Boston South Carolina Wheeling 
Orlando Greenfield North Carolina Charleston 
Palm Beach Springfield— Holyoke Asheville Florence Wisconsin 
Pensacola— Charlotte ille— Green Ba 

Mobile. Ala. Michigan Seniiatbiie. Greenville—Spartanburg mn in-sten y 
Tampa—St. Petersburg _ Detroit Winston-Salem Milwaukee 
Georgia Flint Greenville Tennessee 
Atlanta Grand Rapids Raleigh—Durham ae District of Columbia 

inaw— i ilmi ashville 

Augusta Saginaw—Bay City Wilmington vi Washington 
Columbus 
Hawaii ‘ , ‘ : 
Sematate *Growing every day! As this advertisement went to press, the above list was up-to- 
Illinois date and accurate. But by the time you read this, chances are, new VTR stations equipped 
Chicago for television recording and playback will have been added. So use this basic list for quick 
———” reference, but be sure to check for any new and additional market coverage that has since 
Rockford = become available. Call your local tape producer for the latest information! 
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‘‘A man who assumes a public trust,” said Thomas 
Jefferson, ‘‘should consider himself public property.” 
This is the spirit in which the radio and television stations 
of the Jefferson Standard Broadcasting Company accept 
their responsibility to the public. For six straight years, 
VBTV has opened the Charlotte United Community 
Appeal drive with a star-studded telecast in prime evening 


time. WBT Radio originates and supplies to fourteen 
major U. S. radio stations an alert refutation of Radio 
Moscow propaganda. WBTW created and telecast an illu- 
minating program on the medical use of hypnosis. 
Such programming responsibility is standard with the 
Jefferson Standard stations. One reason why each is 
the audience leader in its area. One reason why... 


Jefferson Standard stands out in responsible circles 






































The Broadcasting Services of the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 
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r r H F From coast to coast and border to border, U.S. 
4 


, television stations have overlaid onto the face 
yn / ~\ 7 vof their country a many-channeled com- 
M l AN \ plex of TV signals. Through countless 

ny \ hours of each day and night 
WU ( IRI DS they pour into that complex a 
: + continuing current of entertainment and informa- 
( I: tion, facts and fancies, humor and tragedy. And 

‘ among those hours, few are more 
I A ) ( l \ I meaningful than those the individual 
ry‘ 7 station itself conceives, nourishes and executes to 

I \ serve its particular audience—an audience of many 
parts, many tastes, many desires and many needs. ‘These are the 
hours of the broadcaster’s greatest challenge, and, in many in- 
stances, his greatest glory. It is through them that he comes 
nearest to his audience, when the facility entrusted to him is at 
its greatest vitality as an instrument for community good. ‘The 
pages that follow seek to capture an essence of what U.S. televi- 
sion stations are now doing in the many worlds of local TV. It 
is not an all-inclusive document; the fabric of U.S. television is 
too varied and far-flung to be contained within a single volume. 
It testifies, however, to the skills broadcasters are perfecting in 


these early years of their profession, and to the variety and 
range of program performance now coming within their grasp. 
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MID-YEAR ANALYSIS OF LOCAL PROGRAMMING 


A NEW CREATIVITY 


By RICHARD K. DOAN 


i IKE a fireman inured to heat, the U.S. telecaster has 
learned to take browbeating in stride. Nevertheless, at 
this juncture in his relatively brief career, he is obviously 
mindful of the recent public and official outcries over TV 
fare 

Local television in the U.S., the product of over 500 com- 
mercial stations, is about to undergo some facelifting. It 
won't be so drastic as to produce a New Look. But it should 
be more in line with the wishes of TV’s critics, most ap- 
parent in a concerted trend to more news, public affairs and 
educational programming. 

\long with the networks, many a station management is 
taking stock. It is highly evident, on the basis of a ques- 
tionnaire survey conducted by TELEvIsIon MAGAZINE this 
summer, that there will be a measurable increase in the 
coming months in local TV news, public affairs, live enter- 
tainment, and educational programming. 

Significantly, any major overhauling in prospect will 
come more from the bottom than from the top. That is, 
those stations which have been making a substantial local 
effort right along are planning no decided step-up, while 
those which have been prone to take the film-network route 
begin to see the propriety, if not indeed license salvation, 
in more community interest. 

[he reason these innovations probably will not produce 
a decidedly New Look is inherent: so much of TV’s enter- 
tainment comes down the line from the networks that it’s 
difficult for the individual station to make a strong dent in 
the public’s overall impression—except as stations collec- 
tively might influence network taste in programming. 

[In his own bailiwick, the telecaster can make a choice 
between reliance on film product, which tends to bring him 
tempting profits, or local live productions, which are a lot 
more expensive but look good on his community and FCC 
records. Most stations quite naturally strike for some sort 
of balance between the two. One trouble is that the best 
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local efforts, in themselves often highly creditable, bulk so 
small in the total TV panorama that they are lost to critical 
and general view. 

Grassroots television at this instant presents no particular 
composite picture. It tends, among the network affiliates 
who constitute its overwhelming majority, to follow a popu- 
lar pattern, but a breakdown of its programming elements 
discloses a diversity of approaches almost as numerous as 
the stations. 

Of approximately 175 replying to this magazine’s ques- 
tionnaire—and representing a cross-section of large and small 
markets across the country—some were far different from 
others: 

In the surveyed week, May 7-13 (the week, incidentally, 
in which FCC Chairman Newton Minow made his now- 
celebrated “vast wasteland” speech), one station was on the 
air only 59 hours, another 142:26 hours. 

One Texas ABC affiliate took only 30 hours of network 
programming; a three-network affiliate in the same state 
carried 103:50 hours of line-fed shows (some, presumably, 
on a delayed basis). 

A few stations booked as few as two hours of syndicated 
film. Others carried up to 45 hours. 

Three stations aired no movies at all (one of these said 
it would be starting them soon), while a West Coast inde- 
pendent logged 98 of its 122 hours with feature films. 

Four stations originated no more than five hours each of 
local live programming during the week. Four others of- 
fered more than 30 hours each, one of them 41 hours. 

Five stations programmed not more than one hour of local 
news each in the entire week, but nine others turned out 
more than seven hours apiece. 

Twenty-two stations had no children’s programs what- 
ever, whereas 25 reported 10 hours or more each of moppet 
fare, the most prolific a Nebraska station which devoted 
34:30 hours to the kiddies. 
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Seventy-nine stations bypassed “women’s service” en- 
tirely. 

Sixty-four scheduled no variety-panel-music shows. 

One hundred and thirty-nine eschewed audience partici- 
pation formats of any kind. 

Forty-three were without religious programming, and 33 
offered no educational-cultural entries. 

In all of these program categories, there were other sta- 
tions which gave them substantial segments of time. A Vir- 
ginia station, for example, ran eight hours of religious 
shows. A California station went for 17:30 hours of audi- 
ence participation. A New York station could claim 23:45 
hours of educational-cultural programming. 

Considerable disparity also turned up in local broadcast- 
ers’ approaches to specials. Entertainment one-shots were 
distinctly not their dish in many cases. During the season 
from September 1, 1960, to June 1, 1961, 70 of the reporting 
stations undertook no such projects. On the other hand, 
many stations chanced a few, six programmed over 20 hours 
each of such specials, and six others ran up over 30 hours 
each. One major independent in California claimed 129 
hours of entertainment specials. 

When it came to public-affairs specials, the spread was 
far more impressive. Only 16 stations reported they carried 
none at all. On the top side, 14 put together 30 hours or 
more each. A Florida station claimed 104 hours, a Mary- 
land station 75 hours. 

Editorializing is in’a steep climb. About 45%, of the re- 
porting stations said they air editorials, although well over 
half of these are scheduled only on an “occasional” basis. 
Twenty-eight of the stations said they had started editori- 
alizing within the past year. 

The trend of station thinking on programming for the 
immediate future was evident in responses to a question 
about planned changes in local shows for fall. 

About half of the stations indicated either that they con- 
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templated none or that it was too early to say. Several, 
playing it close to the vest, said they. “couldn’t disclose” 
their plans. 

The other half implied by their answers that they were 
sensitive to the mood of recent TV onslaughts. In case after 
case, they expressed their intentions in phrases such as these: 

“More public service, more news, more specials.” “More 
live programming of all types.’”’ “Educational films, more 
children’s time, more news.” “Increased local public af- 
fairs specials.” “Prime-time public affairs programming.” 
“More local variety and public affairs; greater emphasis on 
live programming.” 

A number of stations stressed plans to schedule public 
affairs programs regularly in prime time. Mostly, these 
would be monthly pre-emptions of network periods. 

Dozens of specific shows were listed as planned: a drama 
workshop, a weekly “focus on jazz,” a weekly “great book 
analysis,” a ranch party and square dance, a 30-minute news 
review, a capitol news conference, a teenage panel and talent 
show, several educational series in cooperation with uni- 
versities, a “local musicians” program, several agricultural 
series, typing instructions, a Spanish language course, musi- 
cal variety. 

The emphasis of the hour was to be found in a tabula- 
tion of mentions of the types of programs in work: public 
affairs and information, 43 mentions; educational, 28; news, 
17; live adult entertainment, 15; children’s programs, 9; 
women’s shows, 6; farm shows, 6; editorializing, 5; cultural 
shows, 5; syndicated series and sports, 3 each; special events, 
movies, exercise shows, and religion, | each. 

Granted that these indicated plans are straws in the wind, 
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e world—near and far—is interested in TV, the reverse 
also true. To look at a cross-section of the “reality” 
ramming on U.S. television is to see a kaleidoscope of 
fe around us. TV’s seeing eye is all over the place, but 
specially focused on events close to home. 
\ile much of this attention to real-life still tends to 
in TV’s off-hours, instances also abound where stations 
ive claimed prime evening time to expose their interest in 
affairs. Where enterprising stations have been on the 
the results have often been highly gratifying. A few 
eXa iples: 
Portland, Ore., a seven-month controversy over the 
ation of a group wishing to solicit funds to fight com- 
m culminated May 11 in a city hall hearing which 
v aired in full, from 2:30 to 8:05 p.m. On May 20, a 
) day, at 9:30 p.m., the station ran two hours of edited 
ights of the hearing. The city issued a proclamation 
nending kGw-tv. All three Portland newspapers chimed 
ith praise. Telephone and mail response was almost 
favorable. 
Rochester, N.Y., wroc-tv found itself in a “hornet’s 
of controversy over the routine Sunday afternoon 
luling of a civil defense film, “Operation Abolition,” 
by the House Un-American Activities Committee. 
atened with legal action if the film was shown, wroc- 
yanked it and rescheduled it eight days later, in prime 
Che 45-minute film was followed by 45 minutes of 
pro-and-con discussion by spokesmen for veterans’, 
h and political groups. Hundreds of letters and calls 
y applauded the station for its “courageous” action. 
iltimore’s WBAL-TV scored a sensational first with a live 
jactment by a kidnap-murder trial jury of its delibera- 
[In Houston, KHOU-TV got permission to take its sound 
ras into a court trying a murder case. WVEC-TV, in 
fampton, Va., went to bat with the city council and won 
sal of a ban on radio-TV coverage of hearings investi- 
To page 65 





KING-TV Seattle: 
“Countdown 21” 
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wtMj-Tv Milwaukee: “Woman’s World” 
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wcss-Tv New York: “The Invisible City” 
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KOTv Tulsa: Church telecast 





a's 9s 
yo 
‘ 


wIMJj-tv's “Woman's World” 
ee 
Jae 


showed how a blind, eight-year- d 
old girl reads Braille in a re- . reat ie! 
port on the Public 

Library’s special services. 


KING-TV previewed Seattle's 
Century 21 Exposition in a 
sponsored, hour-long special 
simulcast by seven stations. 


wcss-Tv sent Eddie Albert on 
a 60-minute meander through 
the mosaic of Manhattan’s 
peoples and places. 


WBBM-TV, also out exploring its 
own backyard, captured 
vignettes of Chicago at differ- 
ent hours of the day 

for a prime-time special. 


kotv each month sets up its 
cameras on Sunday morning in 
a different Tulsa church for 
live pickup of the services. 
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Rockford, Ill.: “Rites of Ordination” 





KHOou-Tv Houston: Murder trial coverage 


WwaABC-Tv watched Carole Lawrence go 
into an impromptu dance on an 
inspection tour of the Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts, 

still under construction. 


WREX-TVv’s cameras looked on as six 
young men took their vows in Roman 
Catholic priesthood at 

St. James Pro-Cathedral. 


KHOU-TV gained daily access with sound 
cameras to a Harris County 

criminal court to cover a locally 
headlined murder trial. 


WBAL-TVv attracted wide notice with a 
live airing of a Baltimore murder jury 
re-enacting its deliberations within a 
few hours after a federal judge had 
upheld its guilty verdict. The station 
brought nine of 12 jurors into the TV 
studios to reconstruct 

their dialogues leading to the verdict. 
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WBAL-TV Baltimore: Murder trial re-enactment 














Chicago: “Home Again” 


o-Tv Dayton: ““wH10-Tv Reports” 





WHIO “Reports” joined federal 
officials in soil conservation 
studies in Ohio’s Miami Valley. 


wBkB, launching a “Home 
Again” series on ex-Chicago- 
ans revisiting old haunts, 
trailed Steve Allen around 
Chicago’s Southside, his boy- 
hood home. The show will be 
aired early this fall. 


wsz-Tv, in “Ballad For A City,” 
featured folk singer Bill 
Bonyun, who wrote and per- 
formed a musical score for the 
program, an episode in a 
“Complex Community” series. 
KRON-TV’s award-winning “As- 
signment Four’ probed a major 
fire, gold mining and 

the zoo for in-depth news and 
feature reports. 


Ktvu took its cameras to sea on 
board the carrier Hancock for 
a look at the U.S. Navy in action. 


WIs-Tv’s viewers look forward 
each year to live coverage of the 
Carolina Carillon Parade. 


KTLA kicked off a monthly 
“City at Night” documentary 
series in prime time, gave 
viewers their first TV look at 
scientific studies of porpoises 
and whales in research tanks. 


KTLA Los Angeles: “The City at Night” 
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KRON-TV San Francisco: ‘“‘Assignment Four” 
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wis-Tv Columbia, S.C.: “Carolina Carillon Parade” 


Continued from page 60 
gating the police department. Six stations took a WVEC-TV 


feed. 

From New Orleans, racked with integration troubles, 
WWL-TV sent a team to Little Rock to put together a half- 
hour documentary on the aftermath of that city’s bitter 
resistance to integration. Among hundreds of phone calls 
following the prime-time telecast, one was from the editor 
of the Times-Picayune praising the show, asking it be re- ° 
peated, and offering a large-space ad in the paper announc- 
ing the re-run. The rebroadcast got prime time. 

Omaha’s KMTV went to the Nebraska Women’s Reforma- 
tory to film talks with inmates, including 17-year-old Carol 
Ann Fugate, serving a life term as Charles Starkweather’s 
companion in a 1958 killing spree that shocked the nation. 

The cumulative effect of these, and hundreds of other 
forays by local TV into the facts of life in their own world, 
has been at once to refute again some claims against the 
medium and to offer its foot-draggers some paths to follow. 
Grassroots TV has much to boast about; it also has a grow- 
ing challenge to meet: the world all around it is on the 
move, and those who want to survive must keep up with it. 
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KTLA Los Angeles: “Clete Roberts in Moscow” 


THE WORLD OUTSIDE 


WFLA-Tv Tampa: “Battlegrounds of the Cold War” 
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WFLA-TV’s prime-time series on cold 
war problems, started in May, gets 
wide attention, 18 to 25 ratings. 


KTLA newsman-commentator Clete 
Roberts assessed attitudes on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain in March. 


Kwtv's Bruce Palmer (1.) 
introduced author-lecturer 

Dr. Waldo Stephens in a “Focus on 
Africa” series at 9:30 p.m. 


KNXT’s college-level education 
courses, offered in cooperation with 
the University of Southern 
California, reach a daily average 

of 37,000 viewers. 


wwJ-Tv’s daily travel-show host 
gives Michigan audiences an hour- 
long foray into far-away lands. 


Kwtv Oklahoma City: “Focus on Africa” 
ocaL TV, properly provincial in its primary concerns, 
has shown increasing awareness this past year that the 

world continues to shrink, bringing its problems ever closer. 

In one notable example, Oklahoma City’s Kwrv, after a 
year of planning, gave a prime half-hour every fourth 
Thursday to a “Focus on Africa” series. In it, authoritative 
guests discussed with author-lecturer Dr. Waldo Stephens 
every aspect of Africa’s emerging nationalism, its history and 
cultures. Press, schools, 4-H Clubs and viewers in general 
applauded the series. 

When the Congo crisis boiled up, Detroit’s wxyz-Tv 
shipped its top newsman, Lee McNew, to the scene. Ar- 
rested three times in two weeks, he flew out with 5,000 feet 
of film. His half-hour report was aired twice, sponsored. 

In Chicago, wBBM-Tv’s foreign editor, Carter Davidson, 
put together a two-part, prime time “Anatomy of a Crisis.” 
The station sold it, and CBS’s other owned stations aired it. 

KTLA’s newsman Clete Roberts roamed from Western 
capitals to Moscow gathering filmed reports for the Holly- 
wood outlet. 

Many stations gave the Eichmann trial special coverage, 
but none gave it more than New York’s wasc-tv, which in- 
stalled author-reporter Jim Bishop as commentator on a 
6:30-7 p.m. Monday through Friday airing of videotaped 
highlights. The station offered viewers a complete copy of 
the indictment. Brooklyn’s Hadassah gave Bishop a citation. 


KNXT Los Angeles: “Learning ’61” 





wwy-tv Detroit: “George Pierrot Presents” 
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ent and continuing concerns of its world en- 


the attention of local TV frequently. In its quest 
; and the solution to public problems, the sta- 
d classrooms, teenage-gang hangouts, migrant- 

slum areas and rehabilitation centers, to name 


rthwest, six months’ effort by combined teams 
n stations—KING-TV Seattle, KGw-Tv Portland and 


»okane—produced a “Bitter Harvest” exposing, 


time, the shocking circumstances of 50,000 


m workers. Prior to its prime-time showing, the 
locumentary was previewed in Washington, D.C., 
ral officials at the request of the President’s Com- 


ligratory Labor. It was also shown at the annual 
of State and Provincial Health Authorities of 
ica. The report antedated Edward R. Murrow’s 


11 CBS Report on migrants and, in its own way, 
roportionate acclaim. 


wsB-Tv fought off the possible closing of public 
he integration dispute with a series of special 
nning with “The Last School Bell,” in which 
ok an editorial stand opposed to shutting the 
r, the station sent news director Ray Moore to 
put together a filmed document on the peace- 
ation of that city’s schools, and followed this 
lar ‘“‘Desegregation—New Orleans.” 
nville, wyxt’s “Project 4” has taken a prime- 
it the problems of its “Port With Growing 
surveyed the housing decay in local sub-stand- 
rhoods, carefully researched the pros and cons 
iterature on newsstands, and reported a “Bitter 
its own in Jacksonville’s juvenile delinquency. 
To page 71 



































wsB-Tv Atlanta: ‘““Desegregation—Charlotte” 


wjxT Jacksonville: “Countdown for College” WCAL 








wsB-Tv’s Ray Moore documented the story 
of peaceful desegregation in Charlotte. 
wsB-Tv opposed closing of Atlanta schools. 


wMT-Tv’s Douglas Grant gave a full-scale 
analysis of Iowa taxes in prime time. 


WMCT, in one of a prime-time series, looked 
at private and public life of a policeman. 


WwCAU-Tv dramatized the juvenile gang 
problem in a moving, action-packed report 
in which settlement house boys re-enacted 
street fights and wrecking of a schoolroom. 


WJXT, as part of a documentary series, 
candidly appraised the crisis facing 
Florida’s already overcrowded colleges. 











BBM-Tv Chicago: “The Four Seasons”’ 


York: “New York ’61” 


KHOU-TV Houston: “The Lost Dimension” 
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WNBC-TV visited slum-area schools to tell 
of a dramatic experiment seeking 
higher horizons in scholastic levels. 


WBBM-TV, 77 a full prime-time hour, eyed 
the medical ages of man: infancy, teen- 
age, middle-age and the geriatric years. 


KHOU-TV, in a sponsored special, told of 
rehabilitation work with the severely 
handicapped at Texas Medical Center. 


wABC-Tv trailed Sam Levenson, once a 
school teacher himself, on an inquiry 
into specialized educational programs 
for New York’s handicapped children. 


KING-TV, together with other Crown 
stations, produced a penetrating, hard- 
hitting report on the hitherto unrevealed 
plight of 50,000 migrant farm workers. 


KING-TV Seattle: “Bitter Harvest” 


al 








wasc-Tv New York: “Education: Tailor-Made” 





Continued from page 68 

“WHIO-TV Reports,” seen by Dayton viewers 52 weeks in 
the year at 7-7:30 p.m., has dug into the problems of mush- 
rooming population and its impact on the school systems, 
how the police try to grapple with youthful offenders, 
gambling, sex offenses and obscene literature. 

In New York, school problems have been the focus of 
both wnsc-Tv and wasc-Tv. The latter gave a repeat airing 
to one of its “Expedition: New York” episodes in which 
Sam Levenson visited public-school classrooms, examin- 
ing special programs for handicapped children. wNnsc-tTv’s 
cameras visited “deprived” neighborhoods and elementary 
classrooms to report how a Board of Education experiment 
in “Higher Horizons” sought to raise scholastic levels of 
children in low-income neighborhoods. 

In Boston, university candidates for master’s degrees 
produced a unique documentary series for wsz-Tv’s “Di- 
mensions.” The project cooperated with the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Public Relations and Communication, 
whose graduate students produced the documentaries as 
part of their theses. They dealt with such subjects as urban 
renewal and civil defense. 

WCAU-TV cast boys from a Philadelphia settlement house 
as actors in a prime-time study of juvenile gangs. “De- 
mons in the Streets” captured awards and wide approval. 


’ 
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LD in which increased knowledge is constantly de- 


d received an assist from local TV. Viewers 


\ussian language in Arizona, Russian literature in 
Spanish language in Iowa, the history of languages 


| 


\ngeles—even “the care and feeding of money” in 


1arkable small-market experiment, KGLO-TV Mason 


tall launched daily, 45-minute Spanish lessons for 


rn lowa area. The project was set up by program 


Douglas Sherwin in cooperation with seven county 
iperintendents and the University of Iowa for in- 
ption—but a surprising 800 adults enrolled. This 
essons are being renewed on an expanded basis. 


Phoenix reported “excellent response” to its 
in Basic Russian (also carried by WHEN-TV Syra- 
h involved purchase by viewers of $6.50 work- 
Champaign, Ill., wera offered a weekly telecourse 
1 literature, with college credit. 
itions conducted programs to supplement formal 
St. Louis’ KMOx-Tv continued its “PS 4,” the first 
hool of the air, six days a week at 6:30 a.m. WBAL- 
re, finding that one out of eight local adults over 
nctionally illiterate,” set up a Saturday and Sun- 
1g ‘Learning to Read” experiment. 

Los Angeles, a USC professor of linguistics con- 
0-week course on the “Story of Language,” alter- 
th an early-morning course on “The Social 

hich examined contemporary institutions. 
ifferent, Boston’s wBz-Tv ran a 10-week, Monday 
iday course at 6:30 a.m., on the subject of how 

the stock market. The series was produced in 
To page 75 


KNXT Los Angeles: “Language and You” 
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KNXT Los Angeles: “Great Moments in Science” 


wsz-Tv Boston: “The Care and Feeding of Money” 
KNXT recently concluded a 10-week 
course for early risers, part of its 
“Odyssey” series, on the world of 
linguistics. The teacher: 
U.S.C.’s Dr. John T. Waterman. 


KPHO-TV, in cooperation with another 
Meredith station, WHEN-TV Syracuse, 
ran a thrice-weekly, 30-week telecourse 
in Basic Russian, taught by Dr. Eugenia 
Woronin of Syracuse schools. 

Viewers had to buy $6.50 workbooks 
—and many did. 


KNxT brought in Dr. Julius S. Miller, a 
physics expert, to recreate great 
experiments of scientific 

history from Archimedes to Einstein. 


WBz-Tv joined with the New York Stock 
Exchange and Boston University to offer 
a 10-week, Monday to Friday course 

on buying and selling stocks. B.U. Prof. 
Van Dyke Burhans handled the chore. 
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wcau-Tv Philadelphia: “The Big Blackboard” 


st. Louis: “P.S. 4” 
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Continued from page 72 
cooperation with the New York Stock Exchange and 
Boston U. 

Thirteen University of California School of Business Ad- 
ministration faculty members put together a weekly lecture 
series for kPIx San Francisco on “Managing the Independ- 
ent Business.” The half-hour lectures ran across-the-board. 

In Green Bay, Wis., wFRv-Tv joined with the University 
of Wisconsin to offer conversational courses in foreign lan- 
guages, offering manuals to viewers. wBNs-Tv Columbus en- 
tered into a program exchange with Ohio State University’s 
non-commercial station WOsu-TV. 

For the benefit of deaf-mutes, wcHs-rv Charleston, W. 
Va., with the assistance of a local minister, instituted “Talk- 
ing Hands,” reporting news weekly in sign language. 


wPix New York: “Regents Educational TV Project” 





KMOX-TV, six days a week at 6:30 a.m., 
conducts a high school-of-the-air. Its 
courses run right through summer. 





wcau-Tv in April revived its “Big 
Blackboard” series of Sunday morning 
studio lectures and demonstrations 

by educators for junior 

high and high school students. 


WPIx’s unique, non-profit “marriage” 
of educational and commercial TV 
continued to occupy most of the 
station’s daytime hours. The New York 
State Regents’ in-school and in-home 
instruction project reaches 50,000 
classrooms, with 60% of the state’s 
total school enrollment. 
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THE WORLD 
OF THE ARTS 


( 


LTURE? ‘““‘Whenever the word ‘culture’ is mentioned,” 


ys Chet Collier, program manager of Kkyw-Tv Cleve- 
people are apt to gasp and say, ‘It'll never go on a 
nedium!’ Rest assured that our goal is to make cul- 
ubjects understood and appreciated by a mass audi- 


rv has put its money where its imagination is, in a 
half-hour called “Dimensions Three.” It has pre- 
| excerpts from Chekhov’s “The Boor,” explored the 
mship of jazz to medieval music with the Meg Welles 
et, brought from New York especially for the show, 
resented an “instant festival” of international-award 
ns, shown for the first time on local TV. 
ure plans call for shows built around the art film, 
of Manolette,” original works by Cleveland and na- 
playwrights, and an original Israeli opera. 
New York, wcss-Tv has continued its notable “‘Ameri- 


Viusical Theatre” series, depicting growth of the legiti- 


heatre through show music and presented before au- 
of school children. The program has now become 
S. contribution in an overseas exchange which has 
ed, for audiences here, “The International Hour.” 
niered recently with a Toronto Symphony concert 
ted by the late Sir Thomas Beecham. 
in Iowa, Cedar Rapids’ wmT-Tv rounded up Vance 
ly, author of “Confessions of a Spent Youth”; Wil- 
Zorach, noted sculptor; Ralph Ellison, critic and au- 
“Invisible Man,” and Herbert Melnick, concert 
and set them to discussing whether the artist has 
ned his audience, as some claim, or whether the 
is unwilling to understand new art forms. 
Louis, KMOX-TV ran a “Montage” series, in which 
n’s art was examined with the city schools’ art con- 
as host. Baltimore’s wjz-Tv brought in a museum 


To page 79 


KMOx-Tv St. Louis: “Montage” 


wmT-Tv Cedar Rapids: “The People and Art” 
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wcss-Tv New York: “American Musical Theatre” 


wMT-Tv brought quartet 
of writers, artists to- 
gether to discuss “how 
far apart” are people 
and art. 


KMOX-TV examined 
children’s art in its 
city’s schools. 


wcss-Tv formed lyrical 
trio of Alan Jay Lerner, 
Richard Burton, Ed- 
ward Mulhare in a 
look at Lerner’s career. 


KPRC-Tv’s Bruce Kelly 

readied for videotaping 

a performance of “Peter ‘ KPRC-TV Hous- 
and The Wolf” by =. fe, ton: “Peter and 
Houston Civic Ballet. : the Wolf 
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national Hour” 





weau-tv's “Big Blackboard” series 
demonstrated the 
“architronics of choreography.” 


wess-TV, for the debut of “International 
Hour,” aired a Toronto Symphony 
“Lollipops” concert conducted 

by the late Sir Thomas Beecham. 


kyw-Tv's weekly “Dimensions Three” 
flew the Meg Welles Quintet from 
New York to explore the relation- 
ship between jazz and medieval music. 
Another time, the show 

presented Chekhov's “The Boor.” 


KNXxT Offered thrice-weckly discourses 


by Dr. Grant Manson of U.S.C. on art 
and architecture, classic and modern. 
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KYW-Tv Cleveland: 
“Dimensions Three’ 


KYW-TV Cleveland: 
“Dimensions Three” 


Continued from page 76 
expert Saturday afternoons to discuss art “Patterns.” Roch- 


ester’s WROC-TV took viewers “From Mozart to Mambo” in 
the first TV performance by the Eastman Wind Ensemble. 

Many of the efforts along cultural lines were aimed at 
both children and adults. kinc-rv’s Seattle Community 
Workshop staged a full-length musical version of “Alice in 
Wonderland.” The production was filmed for showing to 
national and regional children’s theatre groups. In Houston, 
KPRC-TV videotaped a performance of “Peter and the Wolf” 
by the Houston Civic Ballet Company. 

Three times weekly, at 6:30 a.m., KNXT gave half an hour 
to Dr. Grant Manson, University of Southern California 
professor, for illustrated lectures on subjects ranging from 
the architecture of Frank Lloyd Wright to the “golden age 
of Athens.” In New York, wnsc-tv offered Sunday after- 
noon discourses by Brian O’Doherty on famous art master- 
pieces. WNBC-TV also aired a “Recital Hall” featuring solo- 
ists from the Philharmonic and the Metropolitan Opera. 
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WNEw-Tv New York: “Wonderama”’ 
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‘J \v's station programmers have lacked neither curiosity 
| nor diversity of interest. Their search for enlightening 
material in their own environs has led them in many direc- 
tions: toward the future and into the past; through the 
realms of science, government affairs and surgery; down 
sun educational paths, and through the forests of con- 


11 TV on occasion was not for the squeamish. It sent 
tomached camera crews to watch open-heart surgery 
on dren for wrcs Schenectady and wyxtT Jacksonville. 
director Grant Van Patten watched 10 of the six- 
perations before putting together a 60-minute 10 p.m. 
on a successful operation on a seven-year-old girl. 
sometimes the stations took backward looks, as when 
wcco-ry Minneapolis assembled nearly 1,000 Civil War 
photos for a prime-time telling of the story of “The First 
\linnesota Regiment.” KAKE-Tv Wichita took location shots 
icross the state and worked with state historians to produce 
rt series celebrating Kansas’ 100th anniversary. 
in New York City, citizens got unusual opportunities to 
Li} gripes and put questions directly to Mayor Robert 
Wa and other key officials on wnBc-Tv’s “Direct Line,” 
to be the first in “call City Hall” programs. 
nalysis of the local press and how well it does its job 
ito being on Chicago’s wBBM-Tv and was picked up 
stations. 

Chicago, Carter Davidson, former newspaperman now 
v's foreign editor, appraised the Windy City papers 
ther Wednesday, sponsored by a savings association. 

To page 83 
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wrcB Schenectady: “Open Heart Surgery” 


wsB-Tv Atlanta: ““The Warm Springs Story” 








WNEW-TV's Sonny Fox gave children 
a short course in democratic 
processes on “Wonderama.” 


KGw-Tv assembled 16 Oregon 
lawyers to sit as a “world court” 
in a Law Day special. 


WBBM-TV's foreign editor, Carter 
Davidson, continued his sponsored 
look at the press. 


wroB observed, in a full-hour, prime- 
time special, an actual open-heart 
surgical operation on a seven-year-old 
girl. A medical professor described 

each step of the operation. Station crews 
witnessed two similar operations before 
this one to familiarize 

themselves with procedures. 


wsB-Tv’s George Page wrote and 
produced a documentary on the work 
of the Warm Springs Foundation. 
Filmed at the polio treatment center 
in 1960, the special was given a 
repeat showing this year. 
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Boston: “Starring the Editors” 


Pittsburgh: “K-DEE Has a Baby” 
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Continued from page 80 


His old news pals growled openly that he “fouled his own 
nest,’’ but tipped him off by phone to press foibles. In New 
York, Charles Collingwood, soon after kicking off a weekend 
‘Views the Press,” got a chance to spread his views over a 
prime-time half-hour. The one-shot got wide notice. 

To spread understanding of other lands, wNEW-Tv New 
York, in a four-hour special on Sonny Fox’s “Wonderama,” 
marked the 13th anniversary of Israel with a story, filmed 
on location, of the children of that new nation. 

To promote interest in international law, KGw-Tv Port- 
land depicted 16 Oregon State Bar members sitting as 
justices in a simulated world court trying a specific case. 
The program won a number of awards. 

To answer many questions about human birth, KDKA-TV 
Pittsburgh devoted an eight-week series to the experiences 
of an expectant mother, even watching the baby’s birth. 
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WNTA-TV New York: “New York Panorama, 1961”’ 
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KHOu-Tv Houston: “Texas Legends in Song and Drama’ 
































KDKA-TV, in an eight-part daytime series, 
documented the experiences of an 
expectant mother and watched the birth 
of her baby. The unprecedented 
program won wide acclaim. An actual 
Caesarian section was shown in addition 
to delivery of “K-Dee’s” son. The series 
has been made available to other stations. 


wz-Tv’s “Starring the Editors,” the only 
editorial news program of its kind in 
TV, will reach its eleventh anniversary 
next month. Moderator is Erwin D. 
Canham. The editors 

swap views on current issues. 


KHou-TV, looking back into “Texas 
Legends in Song and Drama,” presented 
early folk songs in period settings, 
showed famous historical 

paintings, retold early humor. 


WNTA-TV served upa two-hour report to 
New Yorkers by Mayor Robert Wagner 
and 21 key city department heads 

on the operation of the world’s largest 
municipality. The program, aired 
Sunday, June 4, at 7:30 p.m., was followed 
up the next evening by a 90-minute 
hot-seat appearance by Wagner and his 
top aides on Betty Furness’ “At Your 
Beck and Call” show, which invited 
citizens to telephone questions and gripes 
to the officials and get them answered 
immediately. The calls were plentiful. 
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THE WORLD 
OF 


PEOPLE & IDEAS 


oT rs to get viewers to thinking on light, serious or 

4 ” : r a 
ty ibashedly egghead” topics sprang up on local T\ 
in i few localities. 


ithoritative information, the stations often went to 
th ce. Every other Wednesday, Oklahoma’s Gov. J. 


How Edmondson spent a Class A half-hour discussing 
th s concerns on Kwtv Oklahoma City. In Florida, 
G Farris Bryant, taking a cue from President Kennedy, 


agl live coverage of a press conference—in the studios 
of fampa. More than half a dozen other Florida sta- 
tiot pted a wtvr feed. Cincinnati’s wKRc-Tv rounded 
uy irea’s Congressmen for prime-time interviews. 

n Springfield, Ill., grabbed off a high-ranking 


Soviet deputy, Demetri S. Polyansky, for his only appear- 
ance on local TV. On the Coast, ktLA Hollywood caught up 
with e Russian newsmen for an exclusive live press con- 


ference 


Bend’s wnpu-tv launched a “Washington Tie 


Lin ies with a filmed and two-way phone interview 
with FCC Chairman Newton Minow, his first local TV ap- 
pearance following his “vast wasteland” speech. 


rsuit of serious thinking on both timely and per- 
ennia pics could be regularly found on many channels. 


In B WBz-TV tapped such people as news correspond- 
ents editorial writers for a full prime-time hour of 
“77 » Out Loud.” Similar authorities turned up 
we 1 wnBc-Tv’s New York “Open Mind,” and on 
WNI New York-originated (and syndicated) “John 
Cros! ow.” The latter station’s Dr. Albert Burke, also 
synd usually held forth singlehandedly in his news- 
maki ys essays on “A Way of Thinking.” Sen. William 


To page 87 





wNbu-tv South Bend: “Washington Tie Line” 





wkre-tv Cincinnati: “Your Man in Washington” 








wBz-Tv Boston: “Brainstorm” 
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WNEW-Tv New York: “A Way of Thinking” 


WNDU-TV, with help of Indiana Rep. John 


Brademas, got FCC’s Minow on “Tie Line.” 


WkKRC-Tv used Taft Broadcasting 
newsmen to quiz local Congressmen. 


KYw-Tv’s “Open Circuit” let people 
phone such guests as 


NAACP’s Thurgood Marshall. 


wBz-Tv installed actress Joyce Holden 
to “brainstorm” business ideas. 


WNEW-TV captured such nationwide 
critical notice with Dr. Albert Burke’s 
“A Way of Thinking” that his half-hour 


news essays now are syndicated. 


WBBM-TV’s “At Random” has let 

Irv Kupcinet cultivate bright talk with such 
guests as Carl Sandburg, Zsa Zsa Gabor, 
George Burns and Jack Benny. 


WNBC-Tv often develops heat in its 
“Open Mind,” as when Negro leaders 
and moderator Prof. Eric F. Goldman 
assessed the Black Muslims. 
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WwBBM-Tv Chicago: “At Random” 


wnsc-Tv New York: “Open Mind” 


























Angeles: “Touch of Fame” 


KTLA Los Angeles: “Russian Press Conference” 





KNXT imported U.S.C,’s Dr. Herman 
Harvey for 26 discourses on famous 
people and the causes of their genius. 


KTLA caught up with three Soviet news- 
men and pumped questions at them. 


KGW-Tv’s weekly “World Report” quizzed 
such people as Sen. Wayne Morse. 


wBBM-TV's “Young Ideas” invited youths j 

to swap ideas with such as Fairfax Cone. =. 
wBBM-Tv's “Rebuttal” pitted top college 

debate teams on controversial topics. 


WNEW-TV gave John Crosby aweekly hour 
to gab with clusters of personalities. 
Student audiences got to ask questions. 


wnBc-Tv'’s Dr. Joyce Brothers dispensed 
advice on intimate personal matters. 


wBBM-Tv Chicago: “Rebuttal” 


WNEW-TV New York: “John Crosby Show” 
Continued from page 84 
Proxmire hailed this show on the Senate floor as “the kind 
of enlightened program that the country needs.” 

On the lighter side, Philadelphia’s wcau-tv lured such 
people as James Michener, Tennessee Williams and Bren- 
dan Behan into conversing “Once Over Lightly” in a 20- 
week series. In Chicago, Irv Kupcinet kept the midnight oil 
burning with his 12:30 a.m. “At Random” chatter with 
showbusiness people and others, like Carl Sandburg. 

For a difference, there were such offerings as Dr. Joyce 
Brothers’ advice on intimate personal problems, via WNBC- 
‘rv and also syndicated (by ABC), and a brainstorming series 
on wBz-Tv in which a pretty actress, Joyce Holden, held 
forth as timekeeper while other participants fetched up 
top-of-the-head ideas for improving business techniques. 

Thus local television not only has sometimes nurtured 
the art of conversation, but led it along meaningful paths. 
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ye or not to be dramatically entertaining with local 


talent is a question obviously beyond the concern 
U.S. TV stations. The vast majority are content to 
ir play-acting with a “Made in Hollywood” label. It 
and infinitely less expensive. 
1 handful of venturesome outlets have risked home- 
ramatic productions this past season, or brought 
passing troupes before their cameras. The results 
least been a matter of some pride. In a case or two 
even found a sponsor. 
estingly, such projects have not been limited to the 


laden centers of New York and Hollywood. They 


yme also from such locales as New Orleans and 
Cedar Rapids and Raleigh. 
‘xT, a workshop group of Hollywoodians produced 
jute edition of G. B. Shaw’s “Candida.” It drew 
itical notices, but an A for effort—and the sponsor, 
institution, was pleased enough to order up four 
nilar dramatic specials. 
Orleans, WwWL-Tv, with the help of student and 
ctors, staged a 90-minute, modern-dress version of 
yeare’s “Julius Caesar.” After its prime-time airing, 
iblette, New Orleans States-Item critic, wrote, 
eoodness, somebody is trying to do something dif- 
ymething of quality.’’ Viewers’ letters agreed. 
larch, Seattle’s KING-Tv became the first Northwest 
» adapt and produce a commercial Broadway play 
[ Like It Here” was offered in a 60-minute version 
m. starring stage and screen comic Billy Gilbert. 
iladelphia, wcAu-Tv inspired press plaudits with a 
yw children on a Tuesday at 8 p.m. The hour was 
nsored by a bank and a dairy. Titled ““Gene Lon- 
ynderful World of Sound,” it presented a company 
than 140 young dancers and singers, backed by 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
adult level, Shakespeare turned up locally in 
eas. Some stations, like Metropolitan’s wWNEW-Tv 
To page 92 
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wMT-Tv Cedar Rapids: “The Christmas Story in Dance” 


KNXT has come up with something of a 
“Playhouse 90” of its own in five 90- 
minute live productions. 

The plays are produced by a 

workshop group of actors, writers and 
directors, including John Newland, who 
directed the opener, G. B. Shaw’s 
“Candida,” and Ezra Stone, who called 
the shots on the second entry, “The 
Affairs of Anatol.” Newland starred, 
with Susan Oliver, in the third play, 
“The Two Mrs. Carrolls,’ seen last 
month, Both KNxt and the sponsor have 
given the series wide promotion. 


WMT-TV presented a costumed cast of 
dancers in a special “Christmas Story 
in Dance.” Four tableaux illustrating 
the Bethlehem story were followed by 
interpretive dance sequences. 


KRCA-TV gave the University of Redlands 
an unprecedented TV showcase by airing 
an hour-long live color enactment of 
Shakespeare’s “Hamlet.” Later the same 
Sunday, the station presented the 
U.R. Drama Trio in Albert Johnson’s 
“Roger Williams and Mary,” which 
won the Freedom Foundation’s George 
Washington Medal of Honor in 1956. 


wic-Tv did not forget entertainment of 
another, though less cerebral, sort. 


KRCA-TV Los Angeles: “Hamlet” 
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wiic-Tv Pittsburgh: 
Wrestling 





KTLA Los Angeles: 
“Bozo the Clown” 


baal wivH Peoria: 
“Mr. Toyman” 
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wtvu’s Dickensian-looking “Mr. 
Toyman” added something to the 
film strip-and-comic cutup routine: 
his magic “toy machine” invented all 
sorts of new playthings. 


KTLA’s “Bozo,” like his counterpart in 
many cities, entertained his studio 
audience in a circus setting. Parents 
got seats, too. 


WNBC-Tv's “Family” show regularly 
features Paul and Mary Ritts’ puppets. 
Jerry Lewis, appearing on the 

show, was so moved 

by an adlib bit with a tiny puppet clown 
that he sat up all night writing 

special material for himself and the 
puppet. He has returned three times. 


WABC-TV, on its morning “Chubby’s 
Rascals,” regularly played host to school 
groups, including the P.S. 77 orchestra. 
WCAU-Tv discovered Jane Norman, as wcau-Tv Philadelphia: “Pixanne” 
“Pixanne,” in a Christmas children’s 

special and gave her a regular Saturday 

half-hour in which to sing 

and tell stories for the kiddies. 
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WNTA-TV New York: 


Cleveland: Cleveland Orchestra 


“Play of the Week” 


Continued from page & 

New York and wrrc-rv Washington, aired the British-pro- 
duced “An Age of Kings.” In Los Angeles, KRcA-Tv gave live 
color facilities for an hour edition of “Hamlet” by the Uni- 
versity of Redlands drama department. 

Raleigh’s wrat-Tv, for the third time since early 1960, 
gave the National Grass Roots Opera Co. 90 minutes of 
prime time, this time for “Don Pasquale.” In Cedar Rapids, 
a costumed cast of 35 performed a “Christmas Story in 
Dance”’ for wMT-Tv’s viewers. 

Seventy-odd stations carried NTA’s “Play of the Week.” 

Musical productions, in both dramatic and concert form, 
met with success in several areas. On WNEW-TV, with Sonny 
Fox as host, the Little Golden Theatre produced ‘Young 
Abe Lincoln” as an original musical drama. Cleveland’s 
KyW-Tv scored a beat with two 90-minute concerts—their 
first T'V appearances—by the 140-piece Cleveland Orchestra 
and Robert Shaw’s 245-voice chorus. The sponsor, a Cleve- 
land bank, has underwritten two more concerts for the com- 
ing season. 

New efforts at local entertainment are in the making. In 
Chicago, wBBM-Tv has announced that at least four locally- 
produced dramatic shows in prime time will be scheduled in 
1962. In addition, a workshop-type dramatic half-hour 
series, both local and live, will be under way by mid-August. 
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wwL-Tv New Orleans: “Julius Caesar” 


WNEW-TV New York: “Age of Kings” 
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KYW-TV was the first to turn TV cameras 
on the renowned Cleveland Orchestra 
and its 245-voice chorus. Christmas 

and Easter concerts, both sponsored, 
have led to plans for two more programs 
this year. 

wnta-Tv's “Play of the Week,” with such 
offerings as “Legend of Lovers,” 
continued to attract drama fans in New 
York and other cities where the series 

is syndicated. The future of “Play,” 
however, is in doubt. 


WWL-Tv drew on its own staff as well as 
outside talent to stage a modern-dress 
version of Shakespeare’s “Julius 
Caesar,” set in revolt-torn Cuba. A cast 
of more than 75 appeared in the 
90-minute prime time performance. 


WNEW-TV, along with Metropolitan’s 
wttc-tv Washington, created dramatic 
excitement with initial scheduling of the 
15-part Shakespearean series, ““An Age 
of Kings.” Filmed in England and 

now in syndication, the series was 
sponsored on its two-station outing 

by Standard Oil (N.J.). 
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4 NEW CREATIVITY FLEXES ITS MUSCLE from page 59 


Vows the time for creative people to sell management on creative programming ideas 


the question of where grassroots TV goes from here is still 
difficult to answer. 

Undeniably, the TV stations are prosperous. A major 
New York station representative disclosed in passing the 
other day that one of his stations, a moderate-sized Middle 
\tlantic outlet, is realizing a 559% net before taxes. 

\ station-group executive noted last month: “Now’s the 
time for creative people to get in their licks. The moment 
is ripe for those with programming ideas to put them for- 
ward. The management mood perhaps never was more re- 
ceptive. 

\ station manager said he might put more quality pro- 
gramming on the air if his program people would come to 
him with strongly felt ideas—‘‘and sell me on them.” 

One of the paradoxes of the business is that broadcasters 
reap so little public and official recognition for the efforts 
they do make “in the public interest.”” As one major rep 
executive put it recently: “I think one trouble is that the 
broadcasters haven’t sold what they’ve done in public af- 
fairs.’’ He didn’t suggest how they might do it. 

\ widespread feeling among thoughtful observers is that 
stations aren’t under fire so much for what they don’t do 
in the realm of information and culture as they are for 
entertainment programming which offends tastes and sen- 
sibilities. 

Most broadcasters can build an impressive documenta- 
tion of what their stations have done in the community 
interest. The TV stations of the U.S. could literally inun- 
date FCC Chairman Minow’s office with evidence: bro- 
chures, presentations, photographs, trade ads, commenda- 
tions and awards, and mountains of mail. 


Snowed under in an avalanche of stereotypes 


Che hitch seemingly is that much of the stations’ do-good 
effort escapes general notice. If it isn’t half-lost by exposure 
in light-viewing hours (i.e., Sunday afternoon or late night) 

which, to be sure, is of the broadcaster’s doing—it is lost 
in impressiveness because it occupies such a fractional part 
of the whole program spectrum. In short, a few public af- 
fairs specials, wonderful as they may be to critical audi- 
ences, are snowed under in the public mind by the ava- 
lanche of stereotyped offerings. 

[here have been recent efforts here and there both to 
counteract public. disparagement and to invite community 
understanding of broadcasting’s problems. 

On June 27, the three stations of the Albany-Schenectady- 


Troy (N.Y.) area, WRGB, WTEN and wAST, pre-empted 30 
minutes of prime time for a simulcast titled ‘‘Status—Tele- 
vision Northeast”’ to tell how the stations have tried to meet 
their local obligations. 


[In Philadelphia, wcau-Tv is inviting community leaders 
to sit down before the cameras with general manager John 
Schneider every third Sunday afternoon for a 30-minute ex- 
change of ideas and comments on TV programming. 

In New York, a leading station rep, Blair-TV, has 
mounted a project to encourage stations to package more 
local ‘‘factual’’ programming and to sell the values and vir- 
tues of such programming on Madison Avenue (see “New 
Way to Sell in a Buyer’s Market,” page 109). 

[he situation confronting the stations has, typically, two 
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sides: one says the industry is running out of film product 
and the stations must perforce turn to live productions; the 
other side says plenty of canned stuff is around, and coming 
up, and “what's all the crying about?” 

One says the squeeze is on for upgrading programming 
and that broadcasters cannot resist reform. The other says 
the shouting will pass, as it has before, and nothing drastic 
is called for. 

The “‘film’s-all-gone” school of thought frequently states 
that only one (or not even one) new first-run syndicated 
package is available for fall. Actually, at least half a dozen 
new series are on the market. 

The ‘‘don’t-get-excited” school says that even if film is in 
shorter supply now, demand will create new product. 

The syndicators themselves blame the stations for the 
current dearth on grounds that broadcasters have driven 
prices down to the point where studios can’t afford con- 
tinued production of quality features. 

“It’s no wonder the situation is worse today than ever,” 
the president of a major syndicating operation observed. 
“While production costs have soared, the stations have gone 
on paying the same rates for film that they did five years 
ago.” 

Large chunks of station time are still plugged with syn- 
dicated product. The average among stations responding to 
TELEVISION MAGAZINE’s survey was between 15 and 20 hours 
weekly, but some ran to as much as 38 and 45 hours. wPIx 
New York, probably the heaviest user, has had 56 half-hour 
film features (including network re-runs) in its weekly 
7-11 p.m. time. 

There is a particular concern about the network re-runs: 
how worth buying will many of these be, the question goes, 
if the action-adventure cycle suddenly runs its course? West- 
erns already are over the hill, except for a handful of the 
best ones. 

Another question: how well will the plethora of hour- 
long network entries fit into local schedules as re-runs? Some 
quarters doubt their market will be good. 

Movies are viewed as a continuing bulwark of profitable 
local TV. Few stations have yet abandoned their “late 
shows” in favor of attempting to buck NBC’s durable Jack 
Paar with live local efforts, although several have decided 
to try it with the Westinghouse stations’ new taped PM East 
and PM West. 

The average station, judged by those surveyed, still books 
close to 20 hours a week of feature films. Nineteen reported 
they programmed less than five hours weekly, but another 
11 aired more than 32 hours each. 

While there has been evidence that TV movies pull less 
well than they once did, New York’s wor-Tv amply demon- 
strated this summer that topgrade films still magnetize au- 
diences. Ranked as the most film-happy operation of all (76 
out of 81 hours in one June week), the RKO-General in- 
dependent kicked off a Big Preview series of Seven Arts films 
with a June 20 showing of “The High and the Mighty.” 
Running from 9-11:15 p.m., the show picked off a 24.2 
Arbitron and topped all competition including Garry 
Moore. 

A new film tack is under way at New York’s Daily News 
independent. wrrx’s general manager, Fred M. Thrower, 
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The programming standards of a television station are always on view. All you need do is watch to ye 
Z 

see that wpix-11, New York’s Prestige Independent, has the “network look”—an array of ya 

network proven and network caliber programs night after night. Groucho Marx, Wyatt Earp, 


One Step Beyond, World of Giants, Troubleshooters, It’s a Wonderful World, Wanted, Dead 


WY 


"aN? 


or Alive are some of the new fall shows joining the best looking and top-rated* independent 


national advertisers is the clincher. where are your 60 second commercials tonight? 


*During every month of this year ARB reports WPIX-11 has the largest share of audience among the independents, 6 PM to Midnight, seven nights. 





NEW YORK’S PRESTIGE INDEPENDENT. 
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\ NEW CREATIVITY FLEXES ITS MUSCLE continued 





Stations’ biggest push in live programming seen in news and other information shows 


believes that half-hour formula westerns and _ private-eyes 
have pretty well “had it.” He has booked only three prime- 
time westerns for fall, adding Wanted—Dead or Alive, and 
one of these may be dropped. Meantime, wPrx will gamble 
on building a trend for real-life adventure with nine prime- 
time half hours of this fare: I Search for Adventure, Bold 
Journey, Wild Cargo, John Gunther’s High Road, Seven 
League Boots, John Cameron Swayze's It’s a Wonderful 
World, Adventure Theater, Rendezvous with Adventure, 
and Global Zobel. Some of these have been filmed especially 
for TV; others are compiled of film shot by explorers, ad- 
venture clubs and others. 


A growing new source of film 


Still another source of film programming has been no- 
ticeably growing in recent months: the stations themselves. 
Most of the product is of a “non-fiction” category, such as 
the PM series, Metropolitan Broadcasting’s Albert Burke 
and John Crosby Show, wnsc-tv New York's Dr. Joyce 
Brothers (through ABC Films), wetx’s Secret Life of Adolf 
Hitler and other documentaries, wNTA-TV New York’s Play 
of the Week and Open End. The list grows steadily. 

Recently, still more impetus to this trend came in the 
formation of a Trans-Lux subsidiary, Television Affiliates 
Corp. Backed by an “advisory committee” of prominent 
station executives, the firm is assembling a library of 100- 
odd station-produced programs of a cultural and informa- 
tional nature to offer to other stations. This fall, TAC will 
attempt to sign up 100 or more stations as subscribers. 

Straight program exchanges are under way, too, such as 
the international one set up by CBS’s owned and operated 
outlets in which New York’s wcss-tv American Musical 
Theatre has been swapped abroad for 12 hours of foreign 
programs for use as an “International Hour” on the five 
o-and-o’s. Similarly, the Westinghouse stations have coop- 
erated with the National Educational Television & Radio 
Center to show and distribute documentaries on world 
affairs produced by International Television Federation. 

In live programming, news and other informational 
shows undoubtedly received the most impetus in recent 
months. Some stations expanded their early-evening “re- 
port’ (including a quarter-hour from the network) into a 
full hour, with notable results. Last September krsp-Tv San 
Diego took this tack and doubled its 6-7 p.m. ratings. The 
bigger news package appeared to heighten audience inter- 
est: sets-in-use, from May ’60 to May ’61, jumped from 
3 to 53. 

[In March waca-tv Atlanta went to a full hour ‘“Pano- 
rama” of news at 6 p.m., including its ““Waga Editorial” in 
a flexible format allowing for instant updating of dispatches 
breaking during the period. 

In San Francisco, KRON-Tv’s 30-minute ‘“‘Assignment Four” 
at 6:30 p.m., now in its second year, has picked up awards 
for its regular news-in-depth efforts. In another example of 
news alertness, KRON-Tv aired President Kennedy’s April 20 
speech on the Cuban crisis three times that day, repeating 
it twice at 7 p.m. with a suggestion to viewers between the 
replays that they alert friends and neighbors to the re- 
broadcast. 

When Hurricane Donna blew in, wrvy Miami stayed on 
the air around the clock to report its progress. Films of 
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Donna by wckr Miami became part of a U.S. Weather bu- 
reau special report on hurricanes. 

Last fall wrvy began programming a daily news show in 
Spanish, News En Espaniol, for the benefit of 50,000 Cuban 
refugees in the Miami area. 

Not all of the extended regular news coverage is in the 
customary evening slot. wBz-Tv Boston gives its News at 
Nine (a.m.) a half-hour, injecting feature interviews. Inci- 
dentally, wsz-tv's Starring the Editors, a news analysis mod- 
erated by Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, is in its eleventh year. 

Some news-specials have inspired official action. A wow-Tv 
Omaha “TV News Conference” on the increase in crime in 
the Omaha area brought about passage of a crime-study 
resolution by the Nebraska legislature. 

Among the stations responding to TELEVISION MAGa- 
ZINE’s questionnaire, by far the most give news from two to 
four hours weekly on a regular basis. About one-fifth of 
them, however, exceeded five hours weekly, with some 
reaching past eight hours. 

In children’s programming, the cartoon and comedy strip- 
with-live-m.c. formula has become so solidly entrenched 
and widespread that almost no other kind of kiddie show 
exists. Loaded with cans of ‘Laurel & Hardy,” ‘““The Three 
Stooges” and the like—and now “Dick Tracy’’—the sta- 
tions present the strips in bits and pieces spliced with small 
talk from studio clowns, cops, cowboys and cuties (WISN-TV 
Milwaukee has a pair of girl puppeteers) to entertain pea- 
nut galleries of knee-high fans. 

The formula generally works. In fact, where it works 
well, competing stations often just give up and shoot for 
whatever adults they can round up. More than 25%, of the 
stations surveyed in June reported either no children’s 
programming or less than two hours weekly. 

On the other hand, a few go hot and heavy for the 
children, giving them 20 hours a week or more of juvenile 
fare. In the seven-station New York market, wprx has cor- 
ralled the kids with three hours daily (4-7 p.m.) of strip upon 
strip, hosted by a platoon of funnymen. It has been charged 
by competitors that wp1x has a sort of unfair advantage: 
with its daytime largely occupied by Regents-sponsored 
classroom TV, “if werx doesn’t catch them in school, it gets 
them when they come home.” 

Some added interest in kiddie shows on the part of sta- 
tions is foreseen in the wake of word out of Washington 
that the FCC plans to add this category of programming to 
the breakdown requested in license renewal forms. 

As for live local daytime programming for the housewife, 
it is possibly less plentiful than formerly, but persists in 
many localities in many formats. Judging from question- 
naire findings, well over a third of the stations carry no 
“women’s service” shows and almost as many air no variety- 
panel-music programs. Audience-participation shows are 
still fewer; fully two-thirds of the stations bypass them. 

Religious programming occupies something less than two 
hours weekly on about 50%, of the stations surveyed. Of the 
remainder, about half carry no religious shows at all. 

For a summary and sampling of what U.S. TV stations 
have been doing in various entertainment and public af- 
fairs programming this past year, turn to the picture story 
beginning on page 60. END 
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THREE: SHOTS FROM 
A SHOOTING SCRIPT 


"CAMERA MOVES UP 
AND OVER JAR ANL 
LID SO WE LOOK 
DIRECTLY DOWN ON 
THEM FROM OVERHEAD 
AND SEE THEM AS 
TWO CIRCLES. SUPER 
is BT0) 0) =) &) Sa On 8 10) Dane) 
PROTECTION. ' 


"DISSOLVE TO GIRL 
IN SLIP, REACHING 
AS IN FIRST SCENE. 
FLOAT IN ONE WHITE 
CIRCLE OUTLINE 
WHICH MOVES IN SYNC. 
WITH AUDIO. 
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DISSOLVE TO GIRL 
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MOVE IN SYNC. WITH 
AUDIO." 


FILM 
does the 
THUS TE 


Note the technic shown here. 
The producer calls it ‘‘live 
action.’’ Actually, it's a combi- 
nation of camera movement 
folate MoMaoyatine)i(-toMifelabmel-telum tele 
beams) of any size or shape. 
In this case, single circles. Plus 
ro) ohio] olalabilare 

Result: a highly effective 
commercial, one with striking 
sales impact. 

In fact, film offers many 
technics to produce the kind of 
commercials you want, the way 
you want them—and when! 

What's more, film gives you 
the convenience, coverage and 
ey-tal-tigehikola mol Mmueliil )(-Mulela ¢-a0) 


that today's total selling requires. 


For more information, write 
Motion Picture Film Department 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Rochester 4, N.Y. 


East Coast Division 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y 


Midwest Division 
130 East  <elarelelfolal Drive 
Chicago ], Ill 
West Coast Division 
VAC TomYolalioMutelaliaem -1ize! 
Hollywood 38, Calif 


or W. J. German, Inc. 
Agents for the sale and distribution 
of Eastman Professional Motion 
Picture Films, Fort Lee, N.J., Chicago, 
Ill., Hollywood, Calif 
ADVERTISER: 
Odorono 
AGENCY: 
Ellington & Company, Inc. 
40) 9) 01 @ 4° 
Gray-O’Reilly Studio 














Pardon Us... We’re on the Grow! 


A hole in the ground, a super-structure climbing skyward, new expressway complexes, ribbon cutting cere- 
monie these are familiar scenes in Kansas City today. Not since early days has the Kansas City skyline 
undergone such vast alterations. In the Country Club Plaza alone, five new luxury apartment buildings are 


currently under construction. This is the largest building volume of its kind at any one time in Kansas City 
history. e Now, let’s take a broader look at the market, from Sales Management’s projections for metro- 
politan Kansas City in 1961: 


I ae eS ee a ws ib ted ain idee ras ceu aes 1,100,400 (UP 49,700) 
el te Ree eS ay on dae dake hoes 360,600 (UP 15,900) 
See a SE ed Se $2,513,767,000 (UP $215,359,000) 
ce ta ee eu acd a eG ae $1,611,791,000 (UP $51,454,000) 
Keeping pace with this bustling market are Transcontinent Television Corporation’s WDAF AM-FM.-TV. 
Ask your Petry men how the sights and sounds from Signal Hill can be your most effective tools in reach- 
ing this booming Heartland. 





BLUFF STREET INTERCHANGE 


WDAF-TY O WDAF-AM-FM @ KANSAS CITY: 


WROC-FM, WROC-TV, Rochester, N. Y. * KERO-TV, Bakersfield, Calif. iii 
7 WGR-FM, WGR-AM, WGR-TV, Buffalo, N. Y. » KFMB-AM, KFMB-FM, Gm) 
7 KFMB-TV, San Diego, Calif. > WNEP-TV, Scranton—Wilkes-Barre, Penn. S 


WDA F-TV, WDAF-AM Ka nsas C ity, Mo. The Original Station Representative 
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Any a U. S. television station is awakening, somewhat 
M belatedly, to a long-known fact: people will take an 
interest in you if you take an interest in them. 

The means by which the stations are taking a new inter- 

s broadcast editorials. 

Where once the governing philosophy was that broad- 
cast media should not mix in controversial affairs—often 
those matters of most concern to people—for fear of alienat- 
ing advertisers, if not audience, a growing number of sta- 
tion managements have discovered that possessing a firm 


civic voice, and using tt, pays off well in a number of ways. 
lwo factors appear mainly to have spurred the develop- 
ment: 1) The Federal Communications Commission has 


made it clear in many comments that it considers editorial- 
izing not only a proper function of stations, but a respon- 
bility and obligation of the broadcast licensee. The 


EDITORIA 


By BriLL MONROE 


( ) N-THE-AIR editorials have been described as a new use of 

the air waves which directly meets the broadcaster's 
commitment to the public interest, as a new kind of public 
service offering prestige dividends to local stations and as 
a vigorous venture into a freer (and somewhat more dan- 
gerous) form of broadcast journalism. 

hese descriptions may be accurate as far as they go. But 
we may find ourselves looking back on them a few decades 
hence as being remarkably blind to the full, sweeping po- 
tential of broadcast editorials. The first evidence already in 
from the handful of stations now presenting daily editorials 
suggests that editorials on the air may eventually: (1) put 
broadcasters into an intimate relationship with public is- 
sues which could enlighten and elevate the whole industry; 
(2) give profound impetus to the continuing development 
of broadcast news; (3) fill the dangerous gap left in our 
public debate by the trend toward newspaper monopolies, 
und (4) significantly enrich and invigorate our national 
democratic process at a time when the alertness of the Amer- 
ican public is vital to the survival of Western civilization. 

wosu television and radio in New Orleans began edi- 
torializing on September 15, 1958—the first day the New 
Orleans Item ceased publication after opposition papers 
bought it out, leaving the city a newspaper monopoly. ‘The 
results of our editorial policy, for the station, for the com- 
munity and in terms of deep personal satisfaction, convince 
me that the hopeful conclusions above are not visionary. 
[he broadcast newsmen and officials involved in daily edi- 
torializing at other stations are similarly enthusiastic. We, 
and they, cannot resist urging other broadcasters to consider 
going beyond news into opinion—if certain conditions can 
be met 

[hese conditions are important. They have to do with 


whether broadcasters go into editorializing with an aware- 
ness of the challenge and responsibility it presents, or 
whether they take it up as a casual fad. The attitudes de- 


loped in the present early experiments with on-the-air 
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National Association of Broadcasters has backed this view. 
2) Many a TV market is served today by a newspaper 
monopoly which offers the community only one point of 
view. The citizen welcomes another's viewpoint, whether 
it Opposes or agrees. 

By no means, however, is editorializing yet a common 
TV practice. A majority of stations have still to get their 
teeth into local issues. 

Of 175 stations responding to TELEVISION MAGAZINE’s 
survey, 78 editorialize, 51 of these on an “occasional” basis. 
Only 16 air daily editorial comments; seven others speak 
out weekly, two bi-weekly, one monthly. The editorials 
usually range from one minute in length to 15. Most are 
under five minutes long. A few do 30-minute editorial 
documentaries upon occasion; two said they air hour-long 
commentaries. 


IZING: ‘THE 


editorials may be crucial factors in deciding their eventual 
role in our democratic system. 

The two most important conditions for editorializing by 
a local station are (1) the right kind of news operation and 
(2) the right kind of management. 

By “right kind of news operation,” I’m not talking about 
any arbitrary number of people. But if a station has a news 
setup where every newsman has to knock himself out to get 
the regular newscasts on the air, it probably should not think 
of taking on daily editorials on top of what it’s doing now. 
Editorials cannot be done well, and probably should not 
be done at all, unless somebody can spend three or four 
hours at least on each editorial for research and writing. If 
the news director cannot see his way to handling this kind 
of additional work day after day, and if station management 
is not sold on editorial possibilities to the extent of hiring 
another man, I would say forget it. A hastily-researched, 
hastily-written series of editorials is not going to do any- 
thing for the station or for the community. 

Some stations are trying to get into the editorial swim 
without getting wet. They’re wading in knee-deep with oc- 
casional editorials or with weekly editorials. This is prob- 
ably a good thing as far as it goes. But it would be my guess 
that editorializing once a week can have only one-twentieth 
the impact of editorializing five times a week Monday 
through Friday. Once-a-week can’t give editorials the time- 
liness they should have, can’t establish the station as one 
that speaks sensibly and vigorously on today’s news, can’t 
get editorials off the ground as a regular listening habit, 
can’t take editorials out of the realm of broadcasting oddity 
and put them into the realm of basic broadcasting service. 

The stations that stick to wading are not going to learn 
how to swim. They may enjoy being able to say that they’re 
editorializing but, in an important sense, they're shrinking 
away from editorializing. At least some of these stations are 
hiding behind that weekly editorial to keep from meeting 
the issue. 
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In evidence of the rate at which editorializing is spread- 
ing, 24 of the 78 stations launched themselves on the edi- 
torial seas within the past year. A number of stations 
indicated they planned to jump in shortly. On the other 
hand, a dozen or so stations said they had been airing edi- 
torials for as long as six to eight years. 

What have stations achieved by editorializing? Specific 
results are sometimes hard to document, but those stations 
which have assumed strong positions have no doubt of their 
substantial impact. In fact, the conviction of managements 
which have really gone to bat editorially—notably, Southern 
stations which have mixed in the bitter integration fight— 
is that a fair and honest but hard-hitting approach is the 
only one worth taking. Favoring motherhood and being 
“agin sin,” they say, isn’t worth the bother. 

Far from costing the stations either audience or advertis- 
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By “right kind of management,” I mean the kind that 
takes an interest in news and public service, the kind willing 
to spend money, at least occasionally, without hope of any 
direct financial return because of an interest in using the 
medium to serve the public. And once you have the right 
kind of news operation and the right kind of management, 
you have to add a close collaboration between the two. 

Some stations broadcast “editorials” that are produced by 
the news department alone. There is some doubt in my 
mind as to whether these should be called editorials, al- 
though they do more or less come under the scrutiny of 
management, which would undoubtedly object to any tend- 
encies that seemed to be irresponsible. 

Other stations broadcast editorials that are produced by 
management alone. These, it seems to me, suggest a definite 
danger to the ultimate development and acceptance of 
broadcast editorials. The danger lies in the kind of opin- 
ionated station manager who, though untrained in journal- 
ism and short on information, takes to batting out his own 
editorials and putting them on the air, untempered by con- 
sultation with newsmen or anyone else and without the 
balance of equal-time answers from those on the other side. 

There's only one way for a station to put everything it 
has into an editorial. That way is to use the special talents 
of background knowledge, journalistic skills and writing 
effectiveness possessed by the news staff and the maturity, 
community understanding and authority of management. 
To do this, newsmen and station executives have to work 
together closely,-day after day. And this in itself produces 
some important dividends. 

Let’s take the two most likely collaborators in the edi- 
torial operation—the news director and the station manager. 
Even when they move into editorializing on a basis of al- 
ready established mutual respect, their daily contact on 
editorial problems brings them closer together, increases 
their understanding and appreciation of each other. 

The news department is too often a semi-isolated append- 
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ing, forceful editorializing has been found, at least in one 
instance, to have encouraged business: 

An Atlanta clothier moved his advertising from another 
station in order to plant it adjacent to WAGA-TV’s editorials. 
And an auto dealer, denied sponsorship of the station’s 
editorials (they aren’t sold), bought an adjacent newscast. 

Terry Lee, Storer Broadcasting’s regional vice president 
headquartered at waGa-tv, has become one of the most 
outspoken advocates of TV editorializing. In a recent 
speech, he observed: 

“In my 15 years in this industry ...1 can honestly and 
sincerely say that the past year in which I have been in- 
volved in broadcast editorials has been the most satisfying 
and rewarding I have spent.” 

The article below presents an experienced viewpoint 
on this subject by one of its most ardent practitioners. 


FRONTIER 


age of station structure, a journalistic cell tolerated but not 
understood in a world of entertainment, with the news di- 
rector frequently reporting to an unsympathetic program 
director. Daily editorial collaboration between news and 
management people situates news at the core of station 
policy. 

A lot of us news characters, it should be said, may be in 
danger of developing a patronizing attitude toward our 
managements. There is a widespread assumption among 
broadcast newsmen that the executives have nothing to offer 
to the news operation except interference. As long as this 
assumption is in effect, it becomes standard operating pro- 
cedure for the newsman to stay as far away from manage- 
ment as possible. I have to confess that management sug- 
gestions and modifications have improved our editorials, 
not impaired them. They have sharpened the writing in 
some cases, given better balance to viewpoints, added telling 
facts and arguments. 

Sometimes, naturally, I disagree with management sug- 
gestions. If I do, I say so, and if I make a good case the boss 


Bill Monroe, president of 
the Radio-TV News Di- 
rectors Assn. and for seven 
years news director of 
wosu-Ttv New Orleans, is 
at this date en route to 
Washington to become 
manager of NBC News in 
the nation’s capital. Once 
chief editorial writer of 
the New Orleans Item, /e 
wrote and delivered hard- 
hitting editorials which 
were cited as contributing 
to WDSU-TV’s winning of a 
Peabody Award in 1960. 








































EDITORIALIZING: THE NEWEST TV FRONTIER continued 


“‘Dishwater cant be changed by calling it brandy—editorials should offer an opinion” 


will probably go along. Or we may compromise the point. 
\ny differences are almost always minor. And the give and 
take is a healthy process that produces better editorials. I 
guess what I’m saying is that news directors should not 
despair about their station executives too easily. First, try 
giving them a little responsibility and see if they make good. 

[he test of the collaboration is whether it produces an 
editorial which combines fact and opinion to say something 
worth saying. It must contain a plainly expressed viewpoint. 
[f it doesn’t, it’s commentary or analysis, not an editorial. 
[f it fails to speak up and offer a straightforward opinion— 

we think this is right we think this is wrong . 

we re in favor of this project’”—it should not be labeled an 
editorial. Dishwater can’t be changed by calling it brandy. 

[he mechanics of an editorial program—length, format 
and so forth—can vary widely. Our editorials happen to be 


two minutes in length, long enough to say something, short 
enough to keep us from getting long-winded. They’re al- 
most hermetically sealed off from sponsored programs. They 
are unsponsored bits of programming separated from com- 
mercial spots or sponsored programs on either side by the 
editorial identification preceding and following them. They 
are broadcast several times a day in different time and pro- 
gram contexts, which indicates their lack of relation to any 


adjoining program. The editorial set used on television is 
completely different from any of the news sets. The cus- 
tomary editorial spokesman does not serve as newscaster 
for any regular sponsored programs. When substitutions 
are necessary, regular newscasters are not allowed to serve 


as editorial spokesmen. 
\ key factor in the effectiveness of the wpsu editorial is 
the repetition of it. It doesn’t make sense to put in hours of 


work on an editorial, an effort backed up by close news 
department-management cooperation, deliver it one time 
to a fraction of the cumulative daily audience and then for- 
et about it. If it’s worth doing, it’s worth backing up with 
he full weight of the medium. A one-time-only spot will 
not do a sales job for a commercial product, nor will it put 
much shoulder behind an editorial opinion. wpsu broad- 
casts each daily editorial twice on television and five times 


o 
{ 


on radio. 

We have never received a complaint about the duplica- 
tion. One reason undoubtedly is that the editorial is short. 
(nother is that the repeated airings are reaching largely un- 
duplicated audiences. The result of the repetition is that 
people in our community hear our editorial. It’s hard to 
compare newspaper exposure with broadcast exposure but, 
using rating and circulation figures, we estimate our edi- 
torial probably reaches five to ten times the number of 
people who read local newspaper editorials. 

Our editorial process begins in the morning. Larry 
Scharff, our editorial research man, and I talk over possible 
topics. Then, on a typical day, we’ll call Edgar Stern, presi- 
dent of the wpsu Broadcasting Corporation, and set up an 


editorial conference that will last about 10 minutes. Talking 
over the possibilities with him, we'll agree on a topic and 
a general approach. Then we go back to the newsroom 
where Larry and I will talk over what kind of research he 
needs to do to run down necessary facts on the subject. 


[f it’s a local controversy we’re tackling, Larry may tele- 
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phone half a dozen persons or more and talk with each of 
them at some length—persons on both sides of the contro- 
versy. He will also have some clippings available from a 
small file he keeps on typical editorial subjects. By 3 p. m. 
or 3:30, Larry is ready to brief me on the subject and hand 
me a sheaf of notes based on his telephone interviews. He 
may also have turned up a good news story on the subjecc 
to go into the evening newscasts. I write the editorial. It 
goes back to Mr. Stern for checking and possible modifica- 
tion. Then it goes on the air—planned, researched, written, 
checked—as an opinion of the company. 

The same night some 100 copies of the editorial are 
printed for distribution to key station personnel and for 
mailing to public officials, civic leaders and others directly 
interested in the subject involved. In the case of contro- 
versial or critical editorials, the station deliberately seeks 
out responsible spokesmen to provide an answer, which is 
broadcast in the regular editorial periods. The answer, in 
other words, preempts the editorial for that day and is 
broadcast the same number of times. 

However, we broadcast only about one answer to every 
eight editorials. One reason for this is that many persons 
refuse the opportunity to make a reply. Sometimes it’s clear 
that political figures, for instance, feel they’re in the wrong 
in a particular situation, and they would rather see the sub- 
ject dropped. 


Effects of presenting the opposition 


We find this equal-time system one of the strong points 
of our editorial operation. It’s an additional factor encour- 
aging responsibility on our part in the presentation of fact 
and opinion, since we know an opposition spokesman will 
have a chance to point up any inaccuracies or distortions. 
It prevents any buildup of the bitterness or hostility which 
could result from the continual presentation of one view- 
point. The public in general, and those holding opposition 
viewpoints in particular, appreciate the fairness of giving 
equal time to the other side. As a matter of fact, opposition 
spokesmen, grateful for their equal-time opportunity, have 
sometimes left the studio, after recording and videotaping 
their replies, with warm expressions of friendliness toward 
the station. 

One point on which editorializing stations differ is the 
range of subject matter. Some stick entirely to local topics. 
Others comment more on national and international sub- 
jects. Because we know more about them and they probably 
generate more interest among our viewers and listeners, 
wosu deals primarily with local issues. But about once a 
week we discuss a national or international subject. These 
are times when the future of the U. S. is being made to a 
large extent in Moscow, London, Paris, Peiping and New 
Delhi. We believe it’s an obligation on our part, as well as 
that of the local press, to be informed about, and stir some 
thinking on, the vast issues of war and peace and interna- 
tional competition. We defend our competence to do this 
on the basis of our news staff and news facilities. 

One problem we have not solved is whether to endorse 
candidates for office. We discussed this possibility at con- 
siderable length in many meetings before the recent guber- 
natorial campaign and finally decided not to endorse any 
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MILITARY: 


e “U.S. Army Reports”—for Fourth Army. 

e “Biggest in the Southwest’’—for Kelly Field 
and San Antonio Air Materiel Area. 

e “The Greatest War’—for Ft. Sam Houston; 
an historic record of weapons of the 
Civil War. 

e “Summer Safety”—for Brooke Army 
Medical Center. 

® “Cloverleaf Varieties’”—for Fourth 
Army Recruiting. 

e “Aerospace San Antonio’—for Randolph 
Air Force Base. 

e “U.S.A. F. Language School”—for 

. Lackland Air Force Base. 


PUBLIC SAFETY: 


© “Biography of a Fire”—for the 
San Antonio Fire Department. 

¢ “Fire Fax’—weekly programs for 
constant safety instruction. 

® “The Friendly Stranger’”—for San Antonio 
Police Department Vice Squad. 


CIVIC: 


e “The Children’s Hospital”—a one-hour 
filmed and video taped tour of 
Santa Rosa Hospital’s new 
Children’s Hospital Facility. 

e “The Austin Report”—for State Senators 
and Representatives. 

¢ “The State Tax Crisis’ —a panel of all 
State Senators and Representatives from 
Bexar County, on the air live for five and 
one-half hours answering questions 
phoned in by viewers. 

e “Tax Telethon”—to answer viewers 
questions on income tax problems. 


As surely as the air waves belong to our people”... 
KONO-TV devotes a prodigious portion of its time, 
talent and energies to conscientious community 
service. Our entire staff is public-service oriented, 
recognizing that we have the opportunity to continue 
building a safer, better educated, more enlightened 
San Antonio and South Texas. Besides carrying a large 
schedule of nationally created public service programs 





e “Know Your Social Security”—quarter- 
hour series produced for local 
Social Security Office. 


® “San Antonio Federal Reserve Bank” 

e “The Picture Behind Our Ghost Towns” 

© “Report on the Missions” 

e “San Antonians in Uniform”—filmed by our 
local news director on a European tour. 


GOODWILL: 


® “Mexican Holiday” 

® “Panoramic Holiday” 

e “The Modern Pentathlon” 
e “Accent on Fun” 


MEDICAL: 


° “Flight Nurse—Lifeline in the Sky”—for 
Brooks Aerospace Medical Center. 


e “Army Burn Center”—for 
Brooke Army Medical Center. 


e “Exercise with Betty & Glenn”’—a daily 
exercise show conducted by professional 
physiotherapists. 


CULTURAL: 


e “Ideas in Focus”—a weekly half-hour 
of discussion by a Rabbi. a Priest. and a 
Protestant Minister. 

e “Young Pegasus’~-for the 
San Antonio Public Library. 


e “Little Theater Reviews’’—for the 
San Antonio Little Theater. 


AGRICULTURE: 


e “Livestock Auction”—at the 
San Antonio Livestock Exposition. 


e “Gardening with Renton”—weekly 
gardening program for urban farmers. 


S268 ue me 


and local and national spots . . . we initiate numerous | 
community service projects which are conceived, | 
planned and produced by our station... working — 
closely with civic, cultural, military, religious and edu- | 
cational groups. Several programs are reproduced by | 
us for airing on other stations. We are proud of this | 
year's community service accomplishments .. . all 
locally produced ... as partially outlined on this page. 







































EDUCATIONAL: 


e “Conversational Spanish”—series for 
St. Mary’s University. 

e “Learn to Type”—series for 
San Antonio College. 

e “The Art of Investing’’—series for 
San Antonio College. 

“Set Theory in Mathematics”—series for 
St. Mary’s University. 


RELIGIOUS: 


® “Catholic World Report’”—weekly live 
studio presentation. 

e “Sunday Morning Worship”—weekly 
remote program. 


TOPICAL: 


© Daily interviews concerning civic, cultural 
or social events of general interest to the 
community, plus local film newscasts, 
complete weather coverage, and 
bulletin news coverage. 





COMING SOON 


¢ “San Antonio Symphony Concert Series” 


® “Good-Neighbor Commission’’—series 
featuring nations of Organization of 
American States. 

¢ “Lives of Great Americans” 


AND MORE AND MORE AND MORE 


KONO tychamnei12 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Represented Nationally by the 
KATZ AGENCY 











EDITORIALIZING: THE NEWEST TV FRONTIER continued 


“There's something democratic, something challenging in standing up to be counted” 


candidates, at least not during that campaign. One reason 
tor the negative decision involved the colossal impracticality 
of granting equal time to the 11 candidates who ran in the 


first primary. Another involved the uncertain status of 
broadcast editorials, which are sanctioned by nothing 
stronger than a policy of the FCC. In the light of that status, 
it seemed that it might be overdoing things during this 
stage of the game to set about trying to elect candidates 
and defeat candidates. This decision may have erred on the 
side of caution, but it did permit us to broadcast several 
editorial comments on the campaign which seemed to have 
wide interest and acceptance precisely because they were 
not partisan. 

(in general, the thing that has surprised, pleased and satis- 


fied us most about editorializing is the profound impact it 
has had on the community. The editorials have consistently 
drawn more letters, phone calls and word-of-mouth com- 
ment than regular news programs. It is, of course, almost 


impossible to tell what effect a two-minute segment is hav- 
ing on program ratings. Suffice it to say that there is no clear 
indication that the wpsu editorial has affected ratings one 
way or another. Word-of-mouth comment indicates a cer- 
tain audience strength in the editorials. Many people say 
they wait for them, hear them regularly, wouldn’t miss them. 
[t probably has some significance that such comments come 
from all kinds of people—laborers, clerks, waiters, business- 
men, lawyers and doctors. Local citizens, known and un- 
known, frequently come up to wosu staff members in the 
street to express their appreciation of the editorials. Often 
they mention specific editorials they have enjoyed. They 


also frequently mention the importance of having a second 
editorial voice in the area now that New Orleans is a news- 
paper monopoly. A station file of enthusiastic letters about 
the editorials presents an impressive cross-section of civic 
leaders. There are also a few letters of angry criticism. 

I was associate editor and chief editorial writer of the 
New Orleans Item for about five years. I have been work- 
ing on radio-TV editorials for the past year-and-a-half of my 
five years with wosu. It seems to me that broadcast editorials 
can reach more people, and get through to them more ef- 
fectively, than print editorials can. After working with edi- 
torials in both media, I feel that broadcasting is a much 
more powerful editorial medium than the newspaper. 

In any event, there is something profoundly democratic, 
something challenging, something invigorating in standing 
up to be counted. 

Whether you're a station executive or a news director or 
an editorial research man, you're a special breed of jour- 
nalist in this editorial situation. You're part of a news task 
force. You're going to stick your neck out. So the first thing 
you do is to get your ammunition ready. You dig deeper 
into the story than you would otherwise. Before you open 
your mouth, you want to know all the facts. 

As you dig deeper, you inform yourself better. You en- 
liven your whole news operation. By the time you get 
through, you’ve come up with something people will stop 
and listen to. And you're willing to say it in plain, blunt 
language because you know what you're talking about. 

You get beneath the surface. You touch the community, 
and the community responds. END 





EDITORIALIZING: ANOTHER VIEW FROM THE SAME VINEYARD 


By JAcK JuREY WTOP-TV Washington, D. C. 

( OVERNOR Le Roy Collins’ advice to the National Assn. 
¥ of Broadcasters about the need for “taking sides’ on 

public issues was a pointed reminder of the prestige and 


community-service advantages of editorializing by individ- 
ual stations. But the broadcaster disposed to heed his coun- 
sel is liable to find that the act of creating his own editorials 
is not quite so simple as it might appear on the surface. 
[n many ways broadcast editorializing is still an infant art— 
an art about which a great many people know very little. 
Stations venturing into editorializing have to make some 
basic decisions of their own about what it is they intend to 
do and how they intend to do it. 

On the basis of some comparatively early experience in 
writing TV-radio editorials, I can identify three of the 
important areas of required study: 

|. What is an editorial? Even the most learned authori- 
ties seem to have trouble defining just what an editorial 
consists of and how it should be judged. One widely held 
view is that an editorial worthy of the name must be a 
clarion call to action [see Bill Monroe’s article above]. 
Actually, however, the occasions for an unequivocal stand 
on an issue are comparatively few. More frequently, the 
responsible editorial is an assembling of facts in a given 
situation rather than a definite statement of opinion. The 
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New York Times’ editorial page may not be the most out- 
spoken in the country, but it is widely read and respected. 
Yet in one week surveyed at random (April 24-30), The 
Times printed 21 editorials which seemed to me to be 
almost totally expository, containing very little opinion as 
such. Another 15 Times’ editorials in the same week were 
what might be termed a ‘‘middling’” mixture of fact and 
opinion. Only six of the Times’ editorials of that week 
appeared clearly intended to have a stop-or-go effect on 
some action. The 25 daily editorials broadcast by WTOP- 
TV during the entire month of April showed about the 
same ratio—10 were expository, 10 “middling” and 5 were 
“action.” 

Thus the broadcaster who embarks on regular editorial- 
izing may find to his surprise that a good deal of what he 
says is more news background than clear-cut opinion. There 
are several obvious reasons why this should be so. One is 
that many issues of public policy at any level of government 
are debatable, with no simple, obvious answer. Another is 
a lack of information concerning some problems. For ex- 
ample, the question of whether the United States should 
resume underground nuclear testing is so involved in 
technical considerations that an editorialist without access 
to classified material can hardly make a reasoned judgment. 
Vice President Lyndon Johnson has made the point that 
a decision is no better than the information on which it is 
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New York Emmy 
Station Achievement Award 





Presented by the Academy of Television Arts and Sciences 


‘LOWNBC-ITV 


e For serving with vigor the varied interests of the citizens of the 
New York Metropolitan area, 


e For recognizing their civic needs through such programs as 
“Searchlight” and “Direct Line,” 


e For fostering their interest in serious inquiry through programs 
like “Open Mind” and “Conscience of a City,” presented during 
prime time, 


e For responding to their concern about youth and education 
through “Youth Forum” and “Recital Hall,” 


e And for excellence of program balance in these and other fields. 


NBC Television in New York Channel 4 

















EDITORIALIZING: THE NEWEST TV FRONTIER continued 


lhe task of establishing a television editorial mechanism must begin at the top 


based, a limitation applying to the editorial writer as well 
as the public official. 

There are times, of course, when a simple statement of 
fact can have more-than-usual force. Recently the District 
of Columbia was the scene of a “crime wave” which caused 
some loud cries of alarm and inspired two Congressional 
investigations. The impression was created that the Dis- 
trict, because of peculiar local circumstances, had sunk 
suddenly into a state of unique iniquity and violence. The 
fact was—as stated without much embellishment in a 
WTOP-TV editorial—that Washington’s crime rate was 
increasing no faster than in four other cities in the same 
population class. That editorial was largely expository, but 
it nevertheless had a distinct impact. 

2. The controversy quotient. Although it’s true that many 
editorials have a neutral quality, this aspect will not spare 
the conscientious broadcast editorialist from involvement 
in controversy. I am not talking here about the station 
which restricts itself to editorials on such subjects as Girl 
Scout cookie sales, Community Chest campaigns and the 
need for caution while canoeing. These are matters of 
public consensus which arouse little interest and probably 
have little effect. 

However, the station that airs editorials on a regular, 
frequent basis and resolves to deal with the most important 
developments in the news must, as a matter of simple 
irithmetic, discuss a good many topics with a large poten- 
tial for controversy. These topics—predictably—get some 
strong response. Much less predictable was the greeting 
given what I considered a rather lighthearted criticism of a 
midnight crackdown in East Orange, New Jersey, against 
persons with overdue library books. That caused an un- 
expected stir among some virtuous book-borrowers. (It also 
was a reminder that irony is one of the most difficult liter- 
iry devices to employ and editorial writers ought to handle 
it carefully.) On the whole, however, reaction to 
WTOP-TV’s broadcast editorials has been temperate. The 
first daily editorials two years ago were greeted by a hum- 
bling letter from a woman who declared that she would pay 
ibout as much attention to our opinions as those of the 
corner druggist. One old gentleman called persistently 
for several months to complain that the station was saying 
things some of its audience didn’t agree with. Also there 
were, at the outset, a few puzzled callers asking, “Who gave 
you the right to say that?” 





About the Author: Jack O. Jurey 
tes and broadcasts the daily 
editorials on wTor-AM-Tv Wash- 
ngton, D. C. He joined that oper- 
ation’s news staff in 1958 after 
service since 1951 as reporter and 
editorial writer on the Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Vindicator. Before 
that he was news editor of WKNB 
Youngstown, attended Youngs- 
town U. He recently completed a 
y's study of economics at Har- 
ivd on a Ford Foundation grant. 
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A controversial editorial may bring two or three dozen 
quick phone calls to the switchboard, followed, a day or 
two later, by a number of letters. Although our critics tend 
to be much more articulate than those who agree with us, 
as far as I know there has never been any concerted plan 
to march on the station and tear down the transmitter. 
From all the evidence available to me, those who feared 
that an expression of opinion by a station would lead to 
reprisals of one kind or another underestimated the toler- 
ance and sophistication of viewers and listeners. This same 
observation applies to advertisers—in only one isolated in- 
stance has the suspicion arisen that WTOP-TV was denied 
an account because of something that was said in an edi- 
torial. 

3. The editorial process. Any station that sets out to 
editorialize will learn quickly that there is no wholly satis- 
factory technique of presentation, especially on TV. How 
long an editorial should be, how frequently it should be 
repeated, who reads it and how—these are matters for inter- 
minable argument. WTOP broadcasts the same two-minute 
editorial six times a day—three times on TV, three on radio. 
Two minutes (about 250 words) is not an ideal length for 
all subjects but serves reasonably well. Any shorter length 
would be inadequate to contain the facts and present the 
argument. 

The questions of presentation are of less importance than 
the fundamental problem of how a reputable expression of 
editorial opinion is to be evolved. One thing I’m certain 
of is that a station’s editorial process, if it is to be objective 
and reasonable, requires a top management that is pre- 
pared—and eager—to entertain the ideas the good editorials 
must contain. 

This is true because, in contrast to a newspaper, the 
creating of station editorial opinion takes place in a man- 
agement structure in which news, for all its importance, 
usually has a subordinate position. A newspaper may 
claim justly that its primary function leads logically to 
editorializing. An individual TV or radio station must 
deliberately establish its own editorial mechanism, a task 
that must begin at the top. 

So the station operator who makes the decision to edito- 
rialize assumes a large and difficult responsibility. He must 
hire and tolerate an editorial writer who (I can say with 
considerable authority) is virtually certain to be cranky 
and opinionated. He must entertain viewpoints which 
might ordinarily be distasteful. He must allow intellectual 
elbow-room to those on his staff who help formulate edi- 
torial policy. He must fend off those who will warn against 
any editorial statement which might offend anyone. He 
must lead the effort to form balanced judgments in a 
world which continues to display a perverse talent for 
bewilderment. 

Is it worth the effort? From a strictly account-sheet view- 
point, perhaps not. Editorializing costs money, returns 
profits by only the most indirect route and inevitably in- 
volves a station in dissension. Yet there is much to be said 
for Governor Collins’ assertion that broadcasting needs a 
stronger voice in the public dialogue. If this is true—and it 
almost certainly is—editorializing is a necessary extension 
of the public concept. END 
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every monday evening at seven 


“WHIO-TV REPORTS” 


a program deeply concerned with the interests and welfare of its viewers 















PROGRAMS TO DATE 
(Partial List) 






Installation of STRATEGIC 
AIR COMMAND at Wright 
Patterson Air Force Base 

1913 FLOOD and what has 
been done to prevent another 
COMMUNITY THEATERS 
in the area 

WHIO-TV SURVEY of pro- 
gramming preference 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Difficulties encountered in FI- f? 
NANCING EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS in the ex- 


panding population 
NEW HORIZONS in MEDI- Photographed during the New Horizons in Medicine series are (left) Frank C. Sutton, M.D., 


CINE—a series on medical irector, Miami Valley Hospital; Al Herbert, moderator; and Nathaniel Soifer, M.D. 


research in the Dayton area 
CIVIL DEFENSE—a series on 
preparation, plans, equipment 


There’s entertainment galore on WHIO-TV. 


and training in this area That’s as it should be. But there’s information, too, that is 
FBI in Southwestern Ohio; interesting, dramatic, vital. That’s as it must be 
equipment, training, qualifica- if WHIO-TV continues its policy of both satisfying and 
tions, operations serving its viewers. As it will. 

bed fp Ene sig Hae Ask George P. Hollingbery for data on WHIO-TV 

the Miami Valley and its market — third largest in Ohio. 


WEATHER FORECASTING, 
and why the Miami Valley area 


is one of the most difficult to WHIO-TV 


forecast 


MILITARY AVIATION (ag -is 


PROGRESS, f rom old McCook 
—— installations at a Channel 
WSB, WSB-TV, Atlanta, Georgia and 

WSOC, WSOC-TV, Charlotte, North Carolina 
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PLANNED 

... An $800,000 expansion of KBTV studios and office facilities ... plus the 
purchase of Denver Radio Station KICN, now called KBTR, bringing good 
radio back to Dénver. 

PRODUCED 


*.. A News Department directed by Arthur J. Smith that keeps pace with 
the tempo of the world. 


PROGRAMMED 
... The “EXPEDITION COLORADO" series, winner of a TV-Radio Mirror 


1089 Bannock Street - Denver Es Gold Medal, the BMI Award, and the ABC-TV Network Award as the best 
AM 6-3601 local production in the Expedition series... AND, selected by the U.S. 


Dept. of Defense to be shown to our Armed Forces -around the world 
Represented by 
Peters, Griffin and Woodward In DENVER... KBTV is ‘‘idea television” 





NEW WAY TO SELL 

INA 
BUYER 

MARKET 


Those cherished local public affairs 
programs can be advertising 
vehicles as well—all they need 

is selling. Here’s how one 


company is proving the point. 
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On July 4, kGw-tv Portland, Ore., took an hour of prime 
evening time, 10-11 p.m., to present a_locally-filmed 
report on the World Championship Timber Carnival, a 
three-day event which had just concluded at Albany, Ore. 
The telecast would not have been noteworthy outside Kcw- 
Tv’s sphere save for one fact: the program was sponsored 
by a national advertiser, the United States Plywood Co. 

Never before had a kGw-tv special events broadcast been 
sold in New York. 

The fact is, of course, that very little local public affairs 
programming has ever been sold on Madison Avenue. It 
hasn’t been a commodity the station representatives felt 
they could effectively push; agency timebuyers often aren’t 
empowered to authorize such program purchases. Stations, 
for the most part, have viewed their prospects of selling 
such programming as strictly local, or non-existent. 

Typically, special events and public affairs telecasts have 
been a product of spur-of-the-moment decisions, usually not 
too far in advance of air time. This is of necessity to some 
extent, of course, because of the passing nature of public 
events. The common practice has been to offer institutional 
sponsorship of such programs to banks and other local ad- 
vertisers. If this failed, the station put in an eleventh hour 
call to its rep in New York to “get us off the hook” by inter- 
esting a national advertiser in picking up the tab. Such 
last-ditch efforts have been notoriously unsuccessful. 

What turned the trick in the case of KGw-Tv’s log-rolling 
show was the application of a new sales approach. It began 
to take shape last March when representative Blair-TV set 
up a Special Projects Division to push the sale of “‘factuals.” 

This program label in itself explains something of the 
thinking behind the move. It stemmed from a feeling that 
too much of the special, local live programming by U.S. 
television stations had suffered the sponsor stigma of being 
labelled “public service.” The recently more common name 
of “public affairs” has not been much help. The name 
“documentary” has been not always suitable, let alone 
much more saleable. Blair-TV likes “factuals.” 

By whatever name, such programming is on the ascend- 
ancy. Contributing to its rise is the mounting public, FCC, 
Congressional and critical clamor over TV’s programming 
tastes. Unable to afford live dramatic and other entertain- 
ment which won't look homespun alongside slick network 
fare, many stations choose to turn their cameras, so to 
speak, on a free show: the local scene. 

It isn’t as inexpensive as buying cans of Hollywood prod- 
uct, but it is within the stations’ pocketbooks, and it has the 
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MAGIC SEVEN 





Start with our channel number on top (as indicated) 
and put a different digit in each blank square so that 
each row and diagonal totals fifteen.* 


Send us the correct answer and win a copy of 
Dudeney’s “Amusements in Mathematics”—Dover 
Publication, Inc., N. Y. (If you’ve already won it, 
say so in your entry and we’ll send this one to your 


secretary. ) 


*Feel free to use the channel number of any Washing- 
ton TV station within the squares (we’re broad- 
minded that way) as long as ours is on top. This is 
only fair, as media buyers are putting us on top of their 
schedules since we became the top nighttime station 
in Washington. 


wmal-tv 


Washington, D. C. 


An Evening Star Station, represented by H-R Television, Inc. 
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NEW WAY TO SELL IN A BUYER’S MARKET continued 


An intriguing surprise: The c-p-m on some 


inherent virtue of community interest. What is more, when 
it’s well done, it doesn’t fare so badly in the ratings book, 
a seemingly little-known fact which now happily is being 
put to work. 

When Blair-TV pulled one of its senior salesmen, Ralph 
Allrud, off the Madison Avenue beat and made him direc- 
tor of special projects development, one of his first steps 
was to survey how well factuals were doing on the networks 
as well as locally. 

He came up with a surprise: “. . . a lot of advertisers are 
getting smaller audiences with ‘escape’ programming than 
they could have been getting with programming which asks 
the audience to ‘join in’—to learn a little, and to think. 
These public service programs were on the three network 
stations in New York during the week of April 9 through 
15... most of them in prime time: 

“Eyewitness to History, CBS Reports, The Nation’s Fu- 
ture, Closeup, Leonard Bernstein-Young People’s Concert, 
G.E. College Bowl, 20th Century, NBC News ‘Special’, 
J.F.K.—Report #2, Churchill Memoirs, Expedition, Cuba 
in Revolt, Face the Nation. 

“The average ARB rating for the best 50°% of these pro- 
grams was 14.1 . . . the average of all of them was 10.0. 

“The following is a list of entertainment programs which 
had ratings about the same or lower than the average of 
that best 50° 

Dinah Shore Show, Loretta Young, This Is Your Life, 
Asphalt Jungle, National Velvet, Lassie, Adventures in 
Paradise, Laramie, Stagecoach West, Hong Kong, Danger 
Man, Peter Loves Mary, Bat Masterson, Ernie Ford, Happy, 
Tall Man, Make That Spare, Lawrence Welk, Cheyenne, 
Wells Fargo, The Americans, Acapulco, Tab Hunter, Shir- 
ley Temple, Peter Gunn, Wyatt Earp, Alcoa Presents, My 
Sister Eileen, I've Got a Secret, The Outlaws, Gunslinger, 
Groucho Marx, Bonanza, The Deputy, Fight of the Week, 
The Roaring 20's. 

“That's 36 programs, all of them sponsored! Half of 
them are lower rated than the average of all the public 
affairs programs. Advertisers are paying for these, too. 

“These figures alone, as a beginning,’ Allrud added, 
“should serve to at least convince ourselves that we don’t 
have to have a lowest-common-denominator medium and 
to start us on our way toward building a better public 
image for television.” 


The pattern holds elsewhere 


In case New York might be considered a better market 
for reality programming than other parts of the country, 
Allrud sampled the showings of the same programs in 
Omaha, Columbus, and Portland, Ore., and found that they 
followed “essentially the same pattern” as in New York. 

“Tt’s interesting to observe,” he noted, “that the actual 
rating figures of the dozen non-entertainment shows meas- 
ured are about the same in all four markets. This would 
seem to indicate that the percentage of people attracted to 
more serious programming is about constant everywhere, 
the remainder dividing themselves among other competing 
entertainment shows, whether on two channels or six.” 

Looking for evidence that grass-roots reality also can pull 
audiences, Allrud found: 
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“factuals” can undersell entertainment shows 


“There have been local high school band competition 
programs, of an hour or 90 minutes in length, which have 
achieved 40% and 50% share of audience. And there have 
been one-hour televised meetings of city fathers getting 
together to talk, for example, about an exposition that was 
to take place a year in the future (on KING-Tv Seattle) which 
achieved a 21 rating in prime time. A local program called 
Eyewitness, presented by wFiL-tv Philadelphia, on alcohol- 
ism, drew a 30 rating at 10:30 p.m. Another program at 
7:30 p.m., called Frontiers of Knowledge, produced by the 
University of Pennsylvania, drew a 15 against The Outlaws 
with a 20 and Ann Sothern with an 18. Another at 8 p.m., 
on cancer research, pulled a 16, against Rawhide with a 23.’ 


Sales tell their own story 


Even more meaningful, for the purposes at hand, was a 
story of soaring sales attributed to local use of factuals by 
a national advertiser. As of last summer, Lestare bleach had 
been on the market in Los Angeles for nine months, using 
a conventional TV spot schedule, and had failed to make a 
showing in the Los Angeles Times Home Audit. krtv sold 
Lestare 50% sponsorship of a series of special remotes cov- 
ering the International Beauty Congress at Long Beach. 
Lestare’s share of the market in the Times Audit jumped 
suddenly to 27.4%, and in the following month to 31.8%. 

Sales success stories for national advertisers using local 
factuals are hard to find because so few have ventured 
into it, but Allrud noted that Ehlers Coffee was de- 
scribed as ‘‘a very happy client,” with sales in the New 
York area climbing 15 to 20% after sponsoring Great 
Music From Chicago on wNta-tv—despite an Arbitron 
rating of only 2.5. 

For one thing, the Blairman argues fervently that rat- 
ings, though they may be achieved by some factual pro- 
gramming, should not be the end-all yardstick. 

“Let’s get rid of the idea that we always have to get huge 
audiences,” he preaches. “We're certainly going to try to 
keep our prices in some kind of line so we're not asking a 
fortune for a minute audience, but we’re also not going to 
try to compete very often with the lowest-common-denom- 
inator offerings, since we’re offering a different product—a 
different medium. I guess since we've spoiled all of our 
good customers with a super-abundance of research and 
audience measurement material—far more than any other 
medium—I suppose that we will have to dig up more re- 
search material to prove our contention that the impact 
of programming that calls upon and achieves a greater par- 
ticipation on the part of the viewer . . . requires that he 
join in and think a little while he’s watching . . . rather than 
simply staring and ‘escaping,’ that a commercial in this 
environment would also get more attention by the viewer.’ 

Allrud’s strongest brief, however, is that TV has oversold 
itself as a “mass” medium, that it doesn’t simply reach 
millions of eyes and ears indiscriminately, and that it 
could be approached by advertisers in the same manner 
in which they buy print media. 

“I don’t believe,” he contends, “that an advertiser tells 
his agency to ‘go out and buy something on a printed page, 
and don’t spend more than $2 a thousand.’ I don’t think 
he asks the print media department of his agency to throw 
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NEW WAY TO SELL IN A BUYER’S MARKET continued 
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into the same hopper the Herald Tribune and the Mirror, 
Reporter Magazine and Argosy, Reader’s Digest and Play- 
boy, and tell them to buy the cheapest they can get. But, 
taking a little poetic license, this is approximately what 
happens in television. I don’t think advertisers are entirely 
to blame in this matter because I am afraid that until the 
recent past we broadcasters ourselves tended to make this 
buying pattern relatively the easiest. 

“But there now seems to be an increasing awareness on 
the part of people on both sides of the business that the 
easy way today may make the way a good deal harder to- 
morrow. In other words, if there is too much sameness and 
repetition and not enough newness and innovation and 
excitement and creativity, we may find that this absolutely 
miraculous medium will not continue to be that because 
we'll be delivering our wares to a passive and vacant-minded 
audience, rather than a stimulated and responsive one. 

You buy classified circulation, for example, when you 
run two-thirds of a page in Newsweek,” Allrud points out. 
In the New York area, Newsweek delivers approximately 
120,000 homes at a pro-rata cost of about $500. The same 


kind of media thinking would easily permit you to buy a 
sight, sound and motion minute in Age of Kings—Shake- 
speare, that is—on Channel 5, New York . . . but now you 
would reach a quarter of a million homes for about $500. 
In other words, twice the circulation for the same amount 
of money. And this comparison does not take into account 
the fact that the average ‘noted’ figure for a %4 page maga- 


zine ad is only about 30%.” 

\ second argument is that TV customarily is thought of 
as the medium “for the big boys,” whereas pin-pointed 
selling through factual programs on local stations is within 
the budgets of smaller advertisers who may now tend to 
lise magazines to reach limited or specialized audiences. 

\ third argument is that -local--advertisers: long’ have 
realized and capitalized on the impact of local TV: 

The advantages enjoyed by local brands over national 
are well known,” Allrud explains. “For example, they can 
senerally outspend the national brand for advertising by 
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Log-rolling at the World Championship Timber Carnival televised on KGw-tv Portland had a national advertiser—U. S$. Plywood. 


two or three to one; also there are certain natural loyalty 
values which attach themselves to local brands. This pre- 
sents a classic case for the use of image-building promotion 
and advertising on the part of a national brand or national 
corporation at the local level to increase the community 
awareness and appreciation of company and brand name. 
This can go a long way toward compensating for differences 
in price, advertising weight, etc.” 

On the station side, the Blair-TV push has been (1) to 
spur feet-dragging stations to greater public-affairs effort; 
(2) to get stations to build complete case histories of past 
efforts, demonstrating their effectiveness, and (3) to en- 
courage stations to think ahead and schedule factual pro- 
gramming far enough in advance to permit adequate ad- 
vance exposure to prospective national sponsors. 

The stations have been urged to take coincidental rating 
surveys on all special programming of this nature. 

At the rep’s Fifth Avenue headquarters, Allrud has 
erected a slotted wallboard with color-flagged cards listing 
information on 500 advertisers, “the prime prospect list 
for special programs.” It shows which ones in the past have 
sponsored such programs, those which have “underspent” 
in TV as well as the big spenders, and the interest shown 
by them, in other media as well as TV, in public affairs. 

The colored flags indicate prospects for various cate- 
gories of programming: news, sports, special events, docu- 
mentaries, talk shows. 

The purpose, of course, is to give Blair-TV salesmen a 
handy, quick reference to the best known prospects for 
any special or series they are handed to sell. 

Sale of kcw-rv’s Timber Carnival show, however, dem- 
onstrated another approach. “It was simply a case of selling 
in a new context,” Allrud says. “Instead of going back to 
old, established sources, we tried to think creatively about 
new prospects. The Timber Carnival suggested wood, and 
wood suggested U.S. Plywood.” He and Earl G. Thomas, 
his colleague in Blair’s special public affairs effort, went 
straight to Richard F. Lowell, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of United States Plywood. They spelled out 
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A CENTURY AGO tHE most imPORTANT EVENT IN THE MID-SOUTH WAS... 


aes: 








At dawn, June 6, 1862, Union gunboats and rams swept down the Mississippi River and engulfed a 
Confederate fleet before Memphis. 


TODAY, the important events in the Mid-South are covered by WMCT. Whether it’s news, sports, 
or special documentary features, if it’s of interest to Mid-South families WMCT film or live remote 
cameras are there! In fact, locally-produced programs that serve the community’s needs and interests 
have been a major effort of WMCT for over twelve years. 


If it’s of interest to the Mid-South, it’s of interest to WMCT 
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Memphis Open Golf Tournament is one of several Major Mid-South news events are recorded by WMCT Man Behind the Badge, a WMCT-produced documen- 
major sports events covered exclusively by WMCT re- film cameramen and remote facilities. News is com- tary of the Memphis Police Department, is typical of 
mote cameras. The station also features the area’s piled and edited by the area’s largest and best the informational services programmed in prime time. 
only regular TV sports-news program. equipped TV news staff. 


7 Full Power Channel 5 
bmp 1§ National Rep.: Blair-TV 




















NEW WAY TO SELL IN A BUYER’S MARKET continued 


ne program in 20 minutes; he liked it, and a couple of 
days later the deal was set. 

On the selling side, Blair-TV’s concentration will be 
upon taking its special projects directly to the advertiser. 
We expect,” Allrud explains, “that our presentations will 
be largely at the account executive and client level, except 
of course for those agencies whose timebuyers are a factor 
in media planning and strategy. In many cases, we will 
employ specialized marketing data as part of our proposals.” 

he rep feels it is imperative to get the story on factuals 
directly in front of the advertiser for two reasons: 

|) to induce him, if he sees advantages in such program- 
ming, to make his agency aware of this attitude, and 

to urge him, if he is of such a mind, to set aside a 
contingency fund for TV specials so that the problem of: 
no money” will not be so formidable. 

Still another feature of the strategy is to attempt to 
interest national advertisers in 52-week packages of fac- 
tuals in specific markets. The stations are being urged to 
issemble such packages for advance sale. 

[he Gulf Qil/NBC package is an example of what I 
mean,’ Allrud points out, “and of course this was all started 
on a local basis by ktrv Los Angeles some seven years ago 
when they had a contract with General Petroleum which 
was the prototype of the Gulf/NBC arrangement.” 

KTTV sprang first to Blair-TV’s proposal to compile a 
92-week package for presentation on Madison Avenue. 
Given the overall title of “krrv Long Lens,” it is subtitled: 

\ comprehensive year-round continual-impact approach to 
special events and public affairs in Los Angeles television.” 

it is a 1962 omnibus of scheduled special events, docu- 
mentary public affairs programs, and unscheduled bulle- 
tin announcements. It would include live coverage (and, 





where desirable, taped rebroadcasts) of spectacular spot 
news stories. Scheduled events would include the Rose 
Parade, Christmas and election specials, Hollywood’s Santa 
Claus Lane Parade, the Santa Barbara Fiesta, the Cali- 
fornia Fashion Spectacular, Marine War Games, a July 4 
“Shrines of Liberty” show, Redondo Neptune Days, an 
Armed Forces Day special, Easter Sunrise Services in the 
Hollywood Bowl, the Golden Gloves Awards, and a Na- 
tional Heart Month special. 

Nine documentaries are included, six of them to deal 
with local affairs, three with global problems. 

KTTV estimated that the package will add up to 52 hours 
of “living television,” plus an additional five or six hours 
of prime-time videotape replays, at an average of seven 
commercial minutes per hour, bringing the total commer- 
cial spread to more than 400 minutes. 

On top of this, the station proposes to toss in 2,920 
bulletin announcements, at a rate of eight times daily, 
seven days a week, promoting the sponsor’s coverage. 

The price tag on the complete package was fixed at 
approximately $250,000. Leaving out the bulletins, the 
cost per 1000 on the 400 commercial minutes, if they aver- 
age a 7.0 rating, was estimated at about $3. ; 

During July the Blair-TV factuals team landed national 
billing for two West Coast special packages: 

Kent Cigarettes, through Lennen & Newell, bought a 
July 23 prime-time half-hour on KING-TVv covering Seattle's 
Diamond Cup Hydroplane Races, plus a “Roaring °50's 
hour, scheduled for Aug. 4, reviewing 10 years of these races. 

Norwich Pharmacal, for Pepto Bismol, signed for 12 
spots, representing one-eighth sponsorship, in KTTV’s series 
of specials on the International Beauty Contest. 


Where there’s a will... END 








Beginning in September 


An in-depth case history 
dissecting the marketing and 
advertising strategies 

which have made P&G 





A Major Series on U.S. 
Television Advertisers 


a respected competitor and 

a major force on the American 
economic scene—as well as 
the pre-eminent user of 

both spot and network 
television time. Including 
never-before-published facts 
of interest to all TV 
executives who want to know 





No. 1: Procter & Gamble 
The Giant from Cincinnati 


more about the prime movers in 
their business, how they 
operate, and how they succeed. 
Watch for September's . 
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“Eye on St. Louis” concerns itself with what’s unusual, interesting and important locally —such as the 630-foot Saarinen 
arch being constructed on the riverfront—and has itself become unique in the process. For ‘Eye on St. Louis” (fully 
sponsored for three years) ‘commands an average rating of 16.6—higher than the ratings of 80% of all prime-time 
programs, local or network, on the other three stations. This popularity, remarkable fora serious public affairs program 
telecast nightly (10:15 Monday-Friday), aptly demonstrates what happens when a television station has close rapport 
with its audience and a deep-grained understanding of local community needs and tastes. Such a station is CBS Owned 


KMOX-TV, first with audiences in St. Louis in every Nielsen report for more than three years. KVMOX-TYW 
CHANNEL 4, ST. LOUIS 

















Say 









All these cigarettes and cigars 
are spotted on the Channel 
11 air. Result: Pittsburghers 
are smoking up a storm. How 
does your brand stack up? 






CHANNEL 


WHE 


The eyes of Pittsburgh 
Represented nationally by Blair-TV 
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AUGUST 


TELEVISION 


HOMES 


V homes in each market are based on TELEVISION Mac- 

AZINE’S county-by-county projections of the “National 
Survey of Television Sets in U.S. Households” for March 
1958, plus various industry interim reports. The March 
1958 survey was prepared by the Advertising Research 
Foundation in cooperation with the Bureau of the Census 
and the A. C. Nielsen Co. 

Penetration potential varies by sections of the country. 
Many areas in New England have achieved a saturation 
level above 90%. Other areas, for example sections of the 
South, have reached a rather lower plateau. Future in- 
creases from either level can be expected to be distributed 
over a longer period of time than was characterized by 
the early stages of television growth. 

In a number of markets, therefore, the TV homes count 
is at a temporary plateau even though the television pene- 
tration level is below the 95% ceiling established by TELE- 
VISION MAGAZINE. These markets will be held for an in- 
definite period of time. 

The factor chiefly responsible for this situation is that 
penetration increases are often offset by current trends 
of population movement which for some regions have 
shown at least a temporary decline. 

A 95% ceiling on TV penetration has been established 
for all markets. Many rating services show lighter pene- 
tration in metropolitan areas, but the available evidence 
shows that penetration drops off outside the metropolitan 
area itself and that 95% appears to be the most logical 
theoretical ceiling for the television market as a whole. 
This does not mean that penetration may not actually go 
higher in some markets. Penetration figures in markets 
with both VHF and UHF facilities refer to VHF only. 

The coverage area of a television market is defined by 
TELEVISION MAGAZINE'S research department. Antenna 
height, power and terrain determine the physical contour 
of a station’s coverage and the probable quality of recep- 
tion. 
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TELESTATUS 

Exclusive estimates computed by 
Television Magazine's 

research department for all 
markets updated each month 
from projections 


for each US. county 


Other factors, however, may well rule out any incidence 
of viewing despite the quality of the signal. Network affilia- 
tions, programming, and the number of stations in the serv- 
ice area must all be taken into consideration. The influence 
of these factors is reflected in the ARB 1960 Coverage 
Study and, in some cases, the regular reports of the various 
rating services. The ARB data in particular has become 
TELEvIsION MaGAZINE’s guide for estimating coverage and 
re-evaluating markets. 

After testing various formulae, TELEVISION MAGAZINE 
adopted a method which utilizes a flexible cut-off point 
of 25%. Normally, all the television homes in a county 
will be credited to a market if one-quarter of these homes 
view any one of the stations in the market at least one 
night a week. Therefore, based upon this definition, TELE- 
VISION MAGAZINE reports maximum coverage for each tele- 
vision market, based upon a 25% nighttime weekly cut-off. 

In some markets, it has been impossible to evaluate the 
available and sometimes contradictory data. These areas 
are being re-studied by this magazine's research depart- 
ment and new figures will be reported as soon as a sound 
estimate can be made. 

In many regions, individual markets have been com- 
bined in a dual-market listing. This has been done when- 
ever there is almost complete duplication of the television 
coverage area and no real substantial difference in televi- 
sion homes. Furthermore, the decision to combine markets 
is based upon advertiser use and common marketing 
practice. 

The coverage picture is constantly shifting. Conditions 
are altered by the emergence of new stations and by 
changes in power, antenna, channel and network affiliation. 
For this reason, our research department is continuously 
re-examining markets and revising TV homes figures ac- 
cordingly. For a complete explanation of the various sym- 
bols used in this section, refer to the “footnote” key at 
the bottom of each page. 
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The Quinella To Buy! 











Sunland Park 


ist In West Texas 
2nd In New Mexico 


KROD-TV 


El Paso 


KOSA-TV 
Midland-Odessa 
K:-7-TV 


Amarillo 


The [TV] Buy delivers the largest 
media audience in West Texas.... 
Over a million West Texans in 51 
counties. These are the rich Texans 
you hear about (E.B.I. $7500)? 


The [TV] Buy also delivers 250,000 
New Mexicans in 11 counties. 94% of 
these consumers are unduplicated by 
New Mexico’s lst TV Market. 


*Average Effective Buying Income in 4 West Texas 
‘ 1 t 


OURCES: Survey of Buying Power, May 1961 
ARB Mar 1961, U. S. Census. 


BUY [TV] 


to sell West Texans .. 
Get 34% of New Mexico to boot 








RIGG 

A AUGHN 
STATION | 

<ROD.TV MYILTV ROSA:Ty 


3 QUALITY STATIONS 1 NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
QUALITY MARKETS, THE BOLLING COMPANY, INC. 
J C. Vaughn, Chairman of the Board 
Cecil L. Trigg, President 
ieorge C. Collie, Nat. Sales Mgr. 
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AUGUST, 1961 

TOTAL U.S. TV HOMES..............47,780,000 
TOTAL U.S. HOUSEHOLDS............54,000,000 
Mode OU TRIM UMMU III. o.0:0.09:0:0:610:6 sie vee eens 89% 


Unlike other published coverage figures, these are neither station nor 
network estimates, They are copyrighted and may not be reproduced 
without permission. Listed below are all commercial stations on the air 








Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 

ABERDEEN, S.D.—70 22,300 
KXAB-TV (N,C,A) 

ABILENE, Tex.—80 72,300 
KRBC-TV (N) 

ADA, Okla.—80 83,400 
KTEN {A,C,N) 

AGANA, Guam tt 
KUAM-TV {[C,N,A) 

AKRON, Ohio—45 171,600 
WAKR-TVT (A) 

ALBANY, Ga.—64 140,300 
WAILB TV {A,N) 

ALBANY-SCHENECTADY-TROY, N.Y.—93 **430,500 


W-TEN (C); WAST (A); WRGB (IN) 
(W-TEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—72 137,600 
KGGM.-TV (C); KOAT-TV (A); KOB-TV IN) 

ALEXANDRIA, La.—71 88,500 
KALB-TV (A,C,N) 

ALEXANDRIA, Minn.—75 96,600 
KCMT (N,A) 

ALTOONA, Pa.—88 277,200 
WFBG-TV 1A,C) 

AMARILLO, Tex.—79 112,300 
KFDA-TV (C); KGNC-TV (N); KVII-TV (A) 

AMES, lowa—89 294,300 
WOI-TV (A) 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska tt 
KENI-TV (A,N); KTVA (C) 

ANDERSON, S.C. tt 
WAIM-TV {A,C) 

ARDMORE, Okla.—76 28,500 
KXIl_ (N) 

ASHEVILLE, N.C.,- 
GREENVILLE-SPARTANBURG, S.C.—79 402,500 
WISE-TVT (C,N); WLOS-TV {A); tt 
WFBC-TV (N); WSPA-TV [C) 

ATLANTA, Ga.—84 554,900 
WAGA-TV (Cl; WLW-A (A); WSB-TV (N) 

AUGUSTA, Ga.—75 185,200 
W4JBF-TV (A,N); WRDW-TV (C) 

AUSTIN, Minn.—86 148,000 
KMMT (A) 

AUSTIN, Tex.—78 137,900 
KTBC-TV (A,C,N) 

BAKERSFIELD, Calif.—93 188,800 
KBAK-TVf (C); KERO-TV (N); KLYD-TVT (A) 764,900 

BALTIMORE, Md.—92 729,600 


WJZ-TV (A); WBAL-TV (NJ); WMAR-TV (C) 


BANGOR, Me.—92 100,300 
WABI-TV (A,C); WLBZ-TV (N,A) 
(Includes CATV Homes) 


BATON ROUGE, La.—74 242,300 
WAFPB-TV (C,A); WBRZ (A,N) 

BAY CITY-SAGINAW-FLINT, Mich.—91 411,400 
WNEM.-TV (A,N); WKNK-TVf (A,C); WJRT (A) +62,700 

BEAUMONT-PORT ARTHUR, Tex.—78 149,800 
KFDM-TV (C); KPAC-TV (N); KBMT-TV (A) 

BELLINGHAM. Wash.—84 *49,600 
KVOS-TV (C) 

BIG SPRING, Tex.—77 19,200 
KEDY-TV (C) 

BILLINGS, Mont.—69 57,600 
KOOK-TV (A,C); KGHL-TV (N) 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—92 344,400 
WNBF-TY (A,C); WINR-TVT (A,N,C) 443,700 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—79 434,200 


WAPI-TV (N); WBRC-TV (A,C) 
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BISMARCK, N.D.--73 **42,700 
KXMB-TV (A,C); KFYR-TV (N,A) 
(KFYR-TV operates satellites KUMV-TV, Williston, N.D., 
and KMOT, Minot, N.D.) 

BLOOMINGTON, Ind.—91 621,600 
WTTV 
(See also Indianapolis, Ind} 

BLUEFIELD, W. Va.—81 119,200 
WHIS-TV_ (N,A) 

BOISE, Idaho—82 65,800 
KBOI-TV (C); KTVB (A,N) 

BOSTON, Mass.—93 1,712,400 
WBZ-TV iN); WNAC-TV {A,C); WHDH-TV (C,N) 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn. tt 
WICC.-TVT {A) 

BRISTOL, Va.-JOHNSON CITY, Tenn.—71 172,800 
WCYB-TV (A,N); WJHL-TV (A,C) 

BRYAN, Tex.—73 42,800 
KBTX-TV (A,C) 

BUFFALO, N.Y.—92 569,900 
WBEN-TV (C); WGR-TV (N); WKBW-TV (A) 

BURLINGTON, V1.—88 *190,300 
WCAX-TV (C) 

BUTTE, Mont. ©59,800 
KXLF-TV (A,C,N) 

CADILLAC, Mich.—85 99,700 
WWTYV (A,C) 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo.—82 197,600 
KFVS-TV (C) 

CARLSBAD, N.M.—86 12,200 
KAVE-TV (A,C) 





@ Market's coverage area being re-evaluated. 
Tt UHL. 
tt Incomplete data. 
ttt New station coverage study not completed. 
* U.S, Coverage only. 
** includes circulation of satellite (or booster). 
*** Does not include circulation of satellite. 


# Market being held as it has reached 95% TV penetration. 





IN THE HUGE 
MARYLAND MARKET 


WMAR-TV 


AGAIN LEADS 





HOMES VIEWING 
AUDIENCE” 


* Based on the latest NIELSEN** and ARB*** 
reports, WMAR-TV again leads the other 
Baltimore stations with more quarter-hour 
firsts based on both homes viewing and 
ratings from sign-on to midnight. 

**NIELSEN, JUNE 1961 ***ARB, JUNE 1961 

(5/8-6/4) (5/15-6/11) 





In Maryland Most People WATCH 


WMAR-IV 


SUNPAPERS TELEVISION 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. (:8s) 


Represented Nationally by 


THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. CHANNEL 2 
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daddy—what’s merchandising? 


You—a veteran advertising man—have to hem and haw and beat around the bush 
before you answer a child’s simple question? Maybe you’ve been in show business too long, 
and too long away from what you got into advertising for—to sell goods. 

Merchandising is all those things you can do with your advertising in addition to run- 
ning it. Using it to stimulate your sales force—adapting it as direct mail to lists of special 
customers— promoting it to dealers and wholesalers—exploiting it—publicizing it—mak- 
ing sure the people who are supposed to see it do see it, and do something about it when 
they see it. 


Remember? 
When you advertise in Sports ILLUSTRATED, the merchandising ideas and assistance 


you get makes those dollars you spend the hardest-working dollars in your whole ad budget. 
Sport is the most merchandisable subject since the invention of the pretty girl. And a lot 
easier to handle. 

You could have three sales contest winners play golf for a day in a foursome with an 
Open or a Masters champion. You could put on a sports exhibit featuring Olympic gold- 
medal winners in swimming, diving, track and field. You could send out a series of folder 
reprints, each with a letter from a nationally-known star in a different sport. You could have 
a whole ball team speak, sign autographs, and spread good cheer at a father-and-son dinner. 

Sports ILLUSTRATED advertisers have already done all these things, and far more 
besides. The cost, far less than you’d expect. (Just like the cost of Sports ILLUSTRATED 
—17 black-and-white pages reaching 950,000 high-income families, for $100,000. No, not 
$100,000 a page! $100,000 for the whole 17.) Sports Iilustrated-L. L. Callaway Jr., 
Advertising Director, Time and Life Building, N. Y. 20. 
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Why is approximately 80% of the * 

local TV money in the Des Moines : 

market invested on KRNT=-TV ? = 
Pi si : a : 7 


: KRNT-TY makes 
* cash registers ring! 


e 2 
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The quality of our quantity of audience is 
apparent to local advertisers who live here and 
who must prosper here. Their cash register 
must ring — they have no alibis! Their cash 
register is their copy tester! 


The believability of the exclusive KRNT-TV 
personalities (we have more than all other 
stations) is shown by the cash register and by the 
Central Surveys. 


Month after month, year after year, 
KRNT-TV ratings are high. Highest 
Newscast ratings in the nation! Highest 
sportscast ratings! Highest local personality 
ratings! 





If you want to find out more about this 
unusual station, we suggest you check any 
business man in your line of work in Des 
Moines. Ask him about KRNT-TV. You, too, 
can get outstanding results by advertising 
ON... 


KRNT ch. 8 TELEVISION 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
An Operation of Cowles Magazines and Broadcasting, Inc. 
... and represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 
CARTHAGE-WATERTOWN, N.Y.—82 *67,100 DURHAM-RALEIGH, N.C.—76 301,900 
WCNY-TV {A,C) WTVD (A,C); WRAL-TV (N) 
(Includes CATV Homes) 
EAU CLAIRE, Wis.—92 111,400 
CASPER, Wyo.—59 33,400 WEAU.-TV {A,C,N) 
KTWO.-TV {A,N,C) 
EL DORADO, Ark.-MONROE, La.—74 166,700 
CEDAR RAPIDS-WATERLOO, lowa—90 303,200 KTVE (A,N); KNOE-TV (A,C) 
KCRG-TV (A); WMT-TV (C); KWWL-TYV (N) 
ELKHART-SOUTH BEND, Ind.—69 150,500 
CHAMPAIGN, Ili.—90 326,000 WSIV-TVT (A); WSBT-TVf (C); WNDU-TVT (N) 
WEA ©, WOHUT O61 EL PASO, Tex.—81 *105,900 


{1 See Springfield listing) 


CHARLESTON, S.C.—76 144,300 
WCSC-TV (C); WUSN-TV (A,N) 

CHARLESTON-HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—82 440,400 
WCHS.-TV (A); WHTN-TV (C); WSAZ-TV (N) 

CHARLOTTE, N.C.—84 654,500 
WEBTV (C,A); WSOC-TV (N,A) 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—77 200,700 
WDEF-TV [A,C); WRGP-TV (N); WTVC (A) 

CHEBOYGAN, Mich.—74 24,300 


WTOM.TV IN,A) 
(See also Traverse City) 


CHEYENNE, Wyo.—68 **5§4,800 
KFBC-TV {A,C,N) 
(Operates satellite KSTF Scottsbluff, Neb.) 

CHICAGO, Ill.—93 2,234,600 
WBBM.TV (C); WBKB (A); WGN-TV; WNBQ (N) 

CHICO, Calif.—83 112,900 
KHSL-TV {A,C) 

CINCINNATI, Ohio—91 794,600 
WCPO.-TV (C); WKRC-TV (A); WLW-T (N) 

CLARKSBURG, W. Va.—77 79,700 
WBOY-TV {A,C,N) 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—93 1,306,000 
WEWS (A); KYW-TV (N); WJW-TV (C) 

CLOVIS, N.M.—69 15,500 
KVER-TV (C) 

COLORADO SPRINGS-PUEBLO, Colo.—83 97,500 
KKTV (C); KRDO-TV (A); KCSJ-TV (N) 

COLUMBIA-JEFFERSON CITY, Mo.—82 123,200 
KOMU-TV [A,N); KRCG-TV-TV {A,C) 

COLUMBIA, S.C.—79 183,900 
WIS-TV (N); WNOK-TVT (C) 733,400 

COLUMBUS, Ga.—80 128,900 
WVTM (A,N); WRBL-TV (C) 

COLUMBUS, Miss.—60 51,300 
WCBI-TV_ (C,N,A) 

COLUMBUS, Ohio—93 555,800 
WBNS-TV (C); WLW-C (IN); WTVN-TV (A) 

COOS BAY, Ore. Tit 
KCBY-TV (N) 

CORPUS CHRISTI, Tex.—80 95,900 
KRIS-TV (N); KZTV (C,A) 

DALLAS-FT. WORTH, Tex.—86 744,300 
KRLD-TV (C); WFAA-TV (A); KTVT, WBAP-TV (N) 

DANVILLE, 1l1.—73 +23,600 
WICD-TVT (N) 

DAVENPORT, lowa-ROCK ISLAND, Il!.—92 328,100 
WOC-TV IN); WHBF-TV (A,C) 

DAYTON, Ohio—94 495,100 
WHIO.TV (C); WLW-D [A,N) 

DAYTONA BEACH-ORLANDO, Fia.—77 269,000 
WESH-TV (N); WDBO-TV (C); WLOF-TV (A) 

DECATUR, Ala.—40 +32,400 
WMSL-TVT (C,N) 

DECATUR, Ill.—79 122,700 
WTVPT (A) 

DENVER, Colo.—85 370,300 
KBTV (A); KLZ-TV (C); KOA-TV (N); KTVR 

DES MOINES, lowa—90 . 277,900 
KRNT-TV (C); WHO-TV (N) 

DETROIT, Mich.—92 *1,611,000 
WJBK-TV (C); WW4J-TV (IN); WXYZ (A) 

DICKINSON, N.D.—62 15,400 
KDIX-TV (C) 

DOTHAN, Ala.—62 76,800 
WTVY IA, C) 

DOUGLAS, Ariz. ttt 
KCDA 

DULUTH, Minn.-SUPERIOR, Wis.—85 152,500 


KDAL-TV (C); WDSM-TV [A,N) 
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KELP-TV (A); KROD-TV (C); KTSM-TV (N) 
(Includes 4,700 television homes on military bases) 


ENID, Okla. (See Oklahoma City) 


EPHRATA, Wash.—28 75,000 
KBAS-TVT (C,N) 

(Satellite of KIMA-TV, Yakima, Wash.) 

ERIE, Pa.—95 4173,280 
WICU-TV (A,N); WSEE-TVT (A,C) 758,000 
(Includes CATV Homes) 

EUGENE, Ore.—85 **101,200 


KVAL-TV (N); KEZI-TV (A) 
(KVAL operates satellite KPIC-TV, Roseburg, Ore.) 


EUREKA, Calif.—80 60,200 
KIEM-TV {A,C); KVIQ-TV (A,N) 

EVANSVILLE, Ind.-HENDERSON, Ky.—84 224,100 
WFIE-TVT (N); WTVW (A); WEHT- TVT (C) +126,300 

FAIRBANKS, Alaska tt 
KFAR-TV (A,N); KTVF (C) 

FARGO, N.D.—77 142,300 


WDAY-TV (NI; KXGO-TV (A) 
(See also Valley City, N.D.) 


FLINT-BAY CITY-SAGINAW, Mich.—91 411,400 
WSJRT (A); WNEM (A,N); WKNK-TV (A,C) +62,700 

FLORENCE, Ala.—52 +15,200 
WOWL-TVt (C,N,Al 

FLORENCE, S.C.—75 164,300 
WBTW {A,C,N) 

FT. DODGE, lowa.—60 $27,600 
KQTVT (N) 

FT. MYERS, Fla.—67 13,300 
WINK-TV {A,C) 

FT. SMITH, Ark.—71 52,000 
KFSA-TV {C,N,A) 

FT. WAYNE, Ind.—81 +183,800 
WANE.-TVf (C); WKJG-TVt (NI; WPTA-TVT (A) 

FT. WORTH-DALLAS, Tex.—86 744,300 
KTVT; WBAP-TV (N); KRLD-TV (C); WFAA-TV (A) 

FRESNO, Calif.—74 +192,500 
KFRE-TVt (C); KJEO-TVt (A); KMJ-TVt (N) 

GLENDIVE, Mont.—60 2,100 
KXGN-TV (CA) 

GOODLAND, Kan.—61 10,800 
KBLR-TV (C) 

GRAND FORKS, N.D.—75 33,100 
KNOX-TV (A,N) 

GRAND JUNCTION, Colo.—65 **27,000 


KREX-TV (A,C,N) 
(Operates satellite KREY-TV, Montrose, Colo.) 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—93 471,700 
WOOD.TV (A, N) 
(See also Kalamazoo) 

GREAT BEND, Kan.—75 **103,000 
KCKT-TV (N) 
(KCKT — operates sateilite KGLD, Garden City, Kan. 
and KOMC.TV, McCook, Neb.) 

GREAT FALLS, Mont.—82 52,000 
KFBB-TV (A,C,N); KRTV 
(Includes CATV Homes) 


GREEN BAY, Wis.—90 322,700 
KBAY-TV (C); WFRV (N); WLUK-TV (A) 
GREENSBORO— WINSTON-SALEM, N.C.—86 400,100 


WFMY-TV {A,C); WSJS-TV IN) 





@ Market's coverage area being re-evaluated. 
T UH. 
TT Incomplete data. 
ttt New station coverage study not completed. 
* U.S. Coverage only. 
** Includes circulation of satellite (or booster). 
*** Does not include circulation of satellite. 


4 Market being held as it has reached 95% TV penetration 





For the 


MOST 
IMPACT 


in North Carolina 











North Carolina’s 
Grade A World 


Only one station provides strong 
Grade A Coverage of this 33 county 
audience —the big heartland of 
the state’s rich industrialized Pied- 
mont market. 


North Carolina’s 
Grade A World 


Largest N. C. Metropolitan Area: 
Winston-Salem, Greensboro, High 
Point 

14 cities ranging from 11,000 to 
over 120,000 population 

Total Population — 1,409,700 

Total Households — 369,940 


North Carolina’s 
Grade A World 


Billion Dollar Market: 
Consumer Income — $1 1/2 Billion 


— plus rat 
Total Retail Sales —$1 Billion— 
plus 


WSIS 
TELEVISION 


WINSTON-SALEM / GREENSBORO /HIGH POINT 


oS 


CHANNEL I2 
Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Reps. 
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ns—% Penetration TV Homes Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 
GREENVILLE-SPARTANBURG, $.C.— LANCASTER, Pa. @517,800 NEW ORLEANS, La.—84 381,900 
ASHEVILLE, N.C.—79 402,500 WGAL-TV (C,N) WDSU.-TV (N); WVUE (A); WWL-TV (C) 
N}; WSPA-TV (CI; tt LANSING, Mich.—92 378,800 NEW YORK, N.Y.—93 5,153,500 
A}; WISE-TVf (C, N) WJIM-TV (C,A); WILX-TV (N) (Onondaga) WABC-TV (A); WNEW-TV; WNTA-TV; WCBS-TV (C); 
GREENVILLE-WASHINGTON, N.C.—75 178,200 LAREDO, Tex.—64 10,700 WOR-TV; WPIX; WNBC-TV (N) 
WITN (N) KGNS-TV {A,C,N) NORFOLK, Va.—86 302,200 
GREENWOOD, Miss.—62 59,500 LA SALLE, Ill. (See Peoria, Ill.) WAVY (N); WTAR-TV (C); WVEC-TV (A) 
vic LAS VEGAS-HENDERSON, Nev.—77 49,600 NORTH PLATTE, Neb.—69 20,300 
HANNIBAL, Mo.-QUINCY, Ill.—89 172,800 KLAS-TV (C); KSHO-TV (A); KLRJ.TV (N) KNOP-TV (N) 
A); WGEM.TV {A,C) LAWTON, Okla. (See Wichita Falls, Tex.) OAK HILL, W. Va.—78 89,900 
HARLINGEN-WESLACO, Tex.—75 *76,000 LEBANON, Pa.—84 $109,500 WOAY.TV {A,C) 
A.C); KRGV-TV {A,N) WLYH-TVF IA) OAKLAND-SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—90 1,365,500 
HARRISBURG, IIl.—83 199,700 LEWISTON, Idaho—73 18,400 KTVU; KRON-TV (N); KPIX (C); KGO-TV IA) 
A oot cond scien . ODESSA-MIDLAND, Tex.—70 86,100 
HARRISBURG, Pa.—72 $163,600 seentinna in — en , KOSA-TV (Cl; KMID-TV (AN) 
WTPAT (Al SE ee iii sats ae OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla.—85 317,200 
HARRISONBURG, Va.—75 45,800 onie toee ‘is : see KWTV (Cl; WKY-TV (N); KOCO-TV IA) (Enid) 
Ar ’ jo—' 7 
HARTFORD soe iain c 94 668,600 — “Tae ng an TV (C); KETV (A) —— 
10; WNOCT &@, WHCTE $300,000 ee nee 176,200 Aboaaciatghgy 
fe xa i sae KOIN-TV [A,C) ORLANDO-DAYTONA, Fla.—77 269,000 
\STIN ° a ” * : * : * 
= LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—72 253,900 WDBO-TV (C); WLOF-TV (A); WESH-TV (N) 
saree - ee — KARK-TV (N); KTHV (C); KATV (A) OTTUMWA, lowa.—84 86,700 
iE P _— , 
A 4 : LOS ANGELES, Calif.—91 2,856,000 KTVO {C,N,A) 
ion a ri it KABC-TV (A); KCOP; KHJ-TV; KTLA PADUCAH, Ky.—79 179,300 
ELENA, Mont. KNXT (C); KRCA (N); KTTV WPSD-TV (N) 
LOUISVILLE, Ky.—81 : i 
HENDERSON, Ky.-EVANSVILLE, Ind.—84 224,100 7 a PANAMA CITY, Fle.—77 26,700 
4 WAVE-TV {A,N); WHAS-TV (C) WJHG-TV (A,C,N) 
(C); WFIE-TVT (NJ; WTVW (A) +126,300 are 
: LUBBOCK, Tex.—80 109,500 PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—44 +19,300 
HENDERSON-LAS VEGAS, Nev.—77 49,600 
N); KLAS-TV (C); KSHO-TV (A) LUFKIN, Tex.—69 34,200 ~e 
HOLYOKE-SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—87 **{332,000 KTRE-TV INCA) P PASCO, Wash.—52 32,800 
WHYN-TVT {A,C) Be KEPR-TVF (C,N) 
srates satellite WRIPT Greenfield, Mass.) LYNCHBURG, Va.—82 129,400 (Satellite of KIMA-TV, Yakima, Wash.) 
: WLVA-TV (A) 
HONOLULU, Hawaii **@ 149,000 MACON, Ge.—76 P PEMBINA, N. D. ttt 
; C); KONA-TV IN); KHVH-TV (A) po rae 113,100 KCND-TV A) 
600 television homes on military bases) ‘ 73 PEORIA, Ill.—78 **+178,000 
KHBC-TV, Hilo and KMAU-TV, Wailuku oe ype 383,988 WEEK-TVt (NI; WMBD-TVt (C); WTVHt (A) 
B-TV. KMVI-TV, Wailuku and KHJK-TV, Hilo to imei Pit iad (A); WMTVT (IN) oe (WEEK.TV operates WEEQ-TV, La Salle, lil.) 
KALA, Walkin to KONA-TVi. as , PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—91 1,993,100 
HOUSTON, Tex.—89 499,200 J . . 
WCAU-TV (C); WFIL-TV (Al; WRCV-TV IN) 
KTRK-TV (A); KHOU-TV (C) MANKATO, Minn. ttt 
HUNTINGTON-CHARLESTON, W. Va.—82 440,400 KEYC-TV arrose adenine — 
; ; se eaed 4 KOOL- ; -TV; KTVK (A); KTAR-TV (N) 
WSAZ-TV (N); WCHS-TV (A) MARINETTE, Wis. (See Green Bay) we Se Serre ory ; ’ 
HUNTSVILLE, Ale. + MARQUETTE, Mich.—85 52,400 PITTSBURG, Kan.—JOPLIN, Mo.—83 134,800 
, 14 A WLUC-TV {C,N,A) KOAM.-TV [A,N); KODE-TV (A,C) 
HUTCHINSON-WICHITA, Kan.—83 **301,600 MASON CITY, lowa.—87 152,800 PITTSBURGH, Pa.—93 1,179,600 
KAKE-TV (A); KARD-TV (N) KGLO-TV (C) KDKA-TV (C); WIIC (N); WTAE (A) 
, Kan. and KAYS, Hays, Kan. MAYAGUEZ, P.R. tt PLATTSBURG, N.Y.—84 *107,300 
f KAKE.TV) WORA-TV ICA) WPTZ (A,N) 
IDAHO FALLS-POCATELLO, Idaho—74 64,700 MEDFORD, Ore.—73 44,100 POCATELLO-IDAHO FALLS, Idaho—74 64,700 
A.C); KIFI-TV (N); KTLE KBES-TV {A,C,N) KTLE; KID-TV (A,C); KIFI-TV (N) 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—91 734,300 MEMPHIS, Tenn.—77 472,600 POLAND SPRING, Me.—91 332,700 
N); WISH-TV (C); WLW-I IA) WHBQ-TV (Al; WMCT IN); WREC-TV (C) WMTW-TV {A,C) (Mt. Washington, N.H.) 
<eaieyeiaimaal MERIDIAN, Miss.—67 93,600 PONCE, P.R. tt 
JACKSON, Miss.—68 224,800 WTOK.-TV 1A,C.N) WSUR-TV; WRIK-TV (C,A) 
WLBT [A,N) 
pani vs —_— MESA-PHOENIX, Ariz.—85 236,700 PORT ARTHUR-BEAUMONT, Tex.—78 149,800 
JACKSON, Tenn.—71 , KTAR-TV (N); KTVK (A: KPHO-TV; KOOL-TV IC) KPAC-TV (N); KFDM-TV (C); KBMT-TV (A) 
tis MIAMI, Fia.—90 569.300 PORTLAND, Me.—91 235,300 
JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—82 294,800 / 
rere veh ae WCKT IN); WPST-.v (A); WTVI (C) WCSH.-TV IN); WGAN.TV IC} 
WFGA.-TV ( 
’ (Includes 66,800 tourist only sets) TLAND = 
JEFFERSON CITY-COLUMBIA, Mo.—82 123,200 Remner Cannas Tourer Only sete POR , Ore.—86 476,000 
KOMU.TV TANI MIDLAND-ODESSA, Tex.—70 86,100 KGW.-TV (N); KOIN-TV (C); KPTV (A) 
JOHNSON CITY, Tenn.-BRISTOL, Va.—71 172,800 KMID-TV (ANI; KOSA-TV (Cr PRESQUE ISLE, Me.—83 20,900 
/ (A.C); WCYB-TV (AN) MILWAUKEE, Wis.—93 646,900 PF WAGM-TV IA,CN) 
JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—91 557,200 WISN-TV (C); WITI-TV (A); WTMJ-TV (N); WXIXt 167,500 PROVIDENCE, R.1.—93 678,300 
P Vt (A,C); WJAC-TV IN) W. MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, Minn.—90 746,900 BPWiar-Tv (A,N); WPRO-TV (C) 
JOPLIN, Mo.-PITTSBURG, Kan.—83 134,800 KMSP-TV; (A); KSTP-TV (NJ; WCCO-TV (C); WTCN-TV PUEBLO-COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.—83 97,500 
C); KOAM-TV (A,N) MINOT, N.D.—71 *33,900 KCSJ-TV (NI; KKTV (C); KRDO-TV (A) 
JUNEAU, Alaska tt KXMC-TV (A,C); KMOT-TV [A.N! QUINCY, Ill.-HANNIBAL, Mo.—89 172,800 
MISSOULA, Mont.—73 57,200 WGEM.-TV (A,N); KHQA-TV (C,A) 
KALAMAZOO, Mich.—93 612,700 KMSO.-TV {A,C) RALEIGH-DURHAM, N.C.—76 301,900 
A,C MOBILE, Ala.—80 245,600 WRAL-TV (N); WTVD {A,C) 
and Rapids WAIA-TV (N); WKRG-TV (Cl; WEAR-TV (A) (Pensacola) RAPID CITY, S.D.—58 **3.4,300 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—90_ re —— MONAHANS, Tex.—71 25,900 KOTA-TV {A.C}; KRSD-TV (N) 
RMBC-TV 1A); WBAF-TV IN) — KVKM.TV (A) (KOTA-TV operates satellite KDUH-TV, Hay Springs, Neb.) 
KEARI eb.— **8B, i 
RNEY, Neb.—77 MONROE, La.-EL DORADO, Ark.—74 166,700 (KRSD-TV operates satellite KDSJ-TV, Lead, S.D.) 
; = 73,900 
ssotelite KHPL-TV, Hayes Center, Neb) KNOE-TV (AC); KIVE (AN) REDON, Cott—79 
KLAMATH FALLS, Ore.—70 13,900 MONTEREY-SALINAS, Calif. (See Salinas) ’ 
A,C,N MONTGOMERY, Ala.—72 155,000 
KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—71 213,200 WCOV.-TVT (C); WSFA-TV (N,A) 751,100 @ Market's coverage area being re-evaluated. 
WBIR-TV (C); WTVKt tA) +48,300 MUNCIE, Ind.—59 721,000 T UHL. 
LA CROSSE, Wis.—88 120,900 WIBC-TVf {A,C,N) Tt Incomplete data. 
ACN ee = aoe TV WA); WSM-TV IN 376,000 TTT New station coverage study not completed. 
ears t + WSIX- WN 
LAFAYETTE, La.—71 101,000 . * U.S, Coverage only. 
NEW BRITAIN-HARTFORD, Conn.—94 668,600 Re Rack — 
ATV Homes WTIC-TV (C); WNBCT (N), WHCTT +300,000 Includes circulation of satellite (or booster). 
LAKE CHARLES, La.—72 76,700 NEW HAVEN, Conn.—92 988,300 *#* Does not include circulation of satellite. 
KTAG-TVT (C) tt WNHC.TV {A) 6 Market being held as it has reached 95% TV penetration. 
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Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes Market & Stations—% Penetration TV Homes 
RENO, Nev.—84 41,300 SPRINGFIELD, I1.—77 **+ 141,400 WILKES-BARRE—SCRANTON, Pa.—87 $280,400 
KOLO-TV 1A,C,N) WICSf IN) WBRE-TV¢ (N); WNEP-TVf (A); WDAU-TVT (C) 
RICHMOND, Va.—82 269,300 (Operates satellite WCHU, Champaign, lil.) (Includes CATV Homes) 
WRVA-TV (A); WTVR (C); . SPRINGFIELD-HOLYOKE, Mass.—87 **+332,000 WILLISTON, N.D.—56 18,700 
WXEX-TV (N) (Petersburg, Vo.) WHYN.TVt (A.C); WWILPT IN) KUMY-TV {N,A) 
RIVERTON, Wyo.—54 6,800 (WWILP operates satellite WRLPTt Greenfield, Mass.) aia 98,300 
KWRB-TV (C,N,A) (A,N,C) 
ROANOKE, Va.—81 on aap inept aitaa WINSTON-SALEM —GREENSBORO, N.C.—86 400,100 
Abvsectg ,200 KTTS-TV (C); KYTV (A,N) 
WDBJ-TV (C); WSLS-TV (A,Ni senaeiens a ou WSJS-TV (N); WFMY-TV [A,C) 
ROCHESTER, Minn.—87 77,900 . ae, Cina ‘ WORCESTER, Mass. tt 
KROC.-TV (N) , WSTV-TV 1{A,C) Wwort (Ni 
ROCHESTER, N.Y.—92 on STOCKTON-SACRAMENTO, Calif.—88 452,000 YAKIMA, Wash.—63 $101,500 
WROC-TV (A,N); WHEC-TV 14,0); WVET-TV (A.C a sero ag ge sw Arp lagy prance tn begs Saag 
. ” i ” Wj - (A, 
ROCKFORD, Ill.—91 _ SUPERIOR, Wis.-DULUTH, Minn.—85 152,500 (KIMA operates satellites KLEW-TV, Lewiston, Idaho, 
fine /800 WDSM.TV IN.A); KDAL-TV (CI) KBAS-TVf, Ephrata, Wash., KEPR-TV, Pasco, Wash.) 
WREX-TV (A,C); WTVOF IN) +107,700 ; “Al; KDAL- 
' YORK, Pa.—55 $39,900 
ROCK ISLAND, Ill.-DAVENPORT, lowa—92 328,100 SWEETWATER, Tex.—83 aad WSBA-TV¢ (A) 
WHEF-TV (A.C); WOC-TV (N) KPAR-TV (C) YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio—74 +171,700 
ROME-UTICA, N.Y. (See Utica) —94 149,700 SYRACUSE, N.Y.—92 **469,000 WFMJ-TV; WKBN-TVf (C); WKST-TVT (A) 
ROSWELL, N.M. ©49,800 WHEN-TV {A,C); WSYR-TV IN,A) (includes CATV Homes) 
KSWS.-TV {A,C,N) (WSYR-TV operates satellite WSYE-TV, Elmira, N.Y} YUMA, Ariz.—81 28,400 
SACRAMENTO-STOCKTON, Calif.—88 452,000 TACOMA-SEATTLE, Wash.—90 *585,700 KIVA (CNAI 
KXTV (C); KCRA-TV (N); KOVR (A) KTNT-TV (C); KTVW; KING-TV (Nj; ZANESVILLE, Ohio—77 +19,200 
SAGINAW-BAY CITY-FLINT, Mich.—91 411,400 KOMO.TV (A); KIRO-TV (C) WHIZ-TVT [A,C,N) 
WKNX-TVf (A,C); WNEM-TV (A,N); WJRT (A) $62,700 TALLAHASSEE, Fla.-THOMASVILLE, Ga.—65 134,600 
ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—90 110,600 WCTV (C) : : 
KFEQ-TV (C,A) TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG, Flo.—85 347,700 @ Market's coverage area being re-evaluated. 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—92 859,600 WFIA-TV IN); WTVT (Cl; WSUN-TVT (A) 4221,100 Tt UHF. 
KSD-TV (N); KTVI (A); KMOX-TV (C); KPLR-TV TEMPLE-WACO, Tex.—79 127,200 Tt Incomplete dato. 
ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—90 746,900 KCEN-TV (N); KWTZ-TV [A,C) ttt New station coverage study not completed. 
Ppt WCCO.-TV (C); KSTP (N); KMSP-TV (A) TERRE HAUTE, Ind.—92 197,600 * U.S. Coverage only. 
SEURS-TAMPA, Ma.—85 347,700 WTHI-TV (A,C) ** Includes circulation of satellite (or booster). 
WSUN-TVf (A); WFLA-TV (N); WTVT (C) $221,100 naan ona 
SALINAS-MONTEREY, Calif.—88 *#223,500 prom - — " *** Does not include circulation of satellite. 
KSBW-TV {A,C,N) ; . @ Market being held as it has reached 95% TV penetration. 
Sag-dtis Sion See. Cait THOMASVILLE, Ga.-TALLAHASSEE, Fla. (See Tallahassee) 
(Includes circulation of optional TOLEDO, Ohio—93 423,700 
satellite, KSBY-TV, San Luis Obispo) WSPD-TV (A,N); WTOL-TV (C,N) TV MARKETS " 
SALISBURY, Md.—68 $34,000 TOPEKA, Kan.—81 118,500 : - os —— ccccccccccccececcceccccs = 
WBOC.-TV¢ {A,C) WIBW.TV (CAN) - channel markets.........sceeecereeecece 
s 3 - channel markets...cccccsccccccccccccscces 54 
eS nee need TRAVERSE CITY, Mich.—86 *#%46,100 4 - (or more) - channel markets...........+++ 17 
KSL-TV (C); KCPX (A); KUTV (N); WPBN-TV (N,A) 
KLOR-TV (Provo, Utah) (WPBN-TV operates S-2 satellite WITOM-TV, Cheboygan) bomen U.S. Markels.ccccccccccccccccscccseses ot 
SAN ANGELO, Tex.—82 32,000 TROY-ALBANY-SCHENECTADY, N.Y.--93 ++430,500 ommercial stations U.S. & possessions.......5 
KCTV IA,C,N) WRGB IN); W-TEN (C); WAST (A) 
SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—83 323,000 (W-TEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 
KVAL-TVT KENS-TV (C); KONO (A); WOAI-TV (N); +t TUCSON, Ariz.—86 111,100 
SAN OOO, Colt—93 *301,700 KGUN.TV (A); KOLD-TV (C}; KVOA-TV (NI kable ] 
KFMB-TV (C); KOGO-TV (NI "ana a 
’ TULSA, Okla.—82 327,300 D Sere | 
“Saeaa aaron @aeeae ee 1,365,300 KOTV (C); KYOO-TV IN); KTUL-TV (A) ROCKFOR YOUR | 
- ); (C); -TV (N); KTVU 
TUPELO, Miss.—61 46,700 C4 
SAN JOSE, Calif.—84 258,800 WTWV IN) BELO 
KNTV {A,C,N) -_ 
(See also Salinas-Monterey, Calif.) TORS CARES, Meho-—77 eee +_M 
KLIX-TV {A,C,N) 
SAN JUAN, P.R. ++ “ . 
WAPA.TV (A,N); WKAQ-TV (Cl ey Sees ahmed 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, Calif. (See Salinas-Monterey) hon sas 
|, Cant. ee ‘s- 
; Pee UTICA-ROME, N.Y.—94 149,700 STI R 
SANTA BARBARA, Calif.—82 63,400 WKTYV (A,C.NI 
KEY-T (A,C,N) 
VALLEY CITY, N.D.—78 135,700 
SAVANNAH, Ga.—74 103,600 KXUB-TV (C) UP 
WSAV-TV (N,A)l; WTOC-TV (C,A) (See also Fargo, N.D.) 
SCHENECTADY-ALBANY-TROY, N.Y.—93 **430,500 WACO-TEMPLE, Tex.—79 127,200 S A LES 
WRGB (N); W-TEN (C); WAST (A) KWTX-TV IAC); KCEN-TV (NI 
(W-TEN operates satellite WCDC, Adams, Mass.) 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—88 871,200 
SCRANTON —WRNES-BARRE, Pa.—S7 ¥280,400 WMAL-TV (Al; WRC-TV (NI; WTOP-TV IC); WTTG 
WDAUt (C); WBRE-TVt (N); WNEP-TVt (A) 
NnckidieciOUTW Hovead WASHINGTON-GREENVILLE, N.C.—75 178,200 
: WITN. (N); WNCT (A,C) 
SEATTLE-TACOMA, Wast:.—90 *585,700 W R EX -TV 
KING-TV (N); KOMO-TV (A); KTNT-TV (C); WATEREERY, Conn. tt 
KTVW; KIRO-TV (C) WATR-TVF (A) 
SEDALIA, Mo.—88 27,300 WATERLOO-CEDAR RAPIDS, | s>wa—90 303,200 
KMOS.TV {Al : KWWL-TV (N); KCRG-TV (A); WMT-TV (C) THE 
SELMA, Ala H+ WATERTOWN-CARTHAGE, N.Y. (See Carthage) } 
WSIA-TV WAUSAU, Wis.—87 120,400 H OT 
SHREVEPORT, La.—78 285,400 WSAU-TV (A.CNI 
KSLA (A,C); KTBS-TV (A,N WESLACO-HARLINGEN, Tex.—75 *76,000 BUY 
SIOUX CITY, lowa—87 ' 182,200 EY See Sere 
KTIV (A,N); KVTV 1A,C) WEST PALM BEACH, Fla.—79 86,100 EVERY 
SIOUX FALLS, S.D.—79 **229,800 WEAT-TV (Al; WPTV IN) 
KELO-TV {C,A); KSOO-TV (N,A) WESTON, W. Va. tit 
(KELO-TV operates boosters KDLO-TV, Florence, S.D. W4JPB-TV (A) MONTH 
and KPLO-TV, Reliance, S.D.) WHEELING, W. Va.—86 240,700 dha. Bowing nds» SR} Ss 
SOUTH BEND-ELKHART, Ind.—69 +150,500 WTRF-TV (A,N) 
WNDU-TVt IN); WSBT-TVF (Cl; WSIV-TVT WICHITA-HUTCHINSON, Kan.—83 **301,600 t 
P sua +k xocnréne 
SPARTANBURG-GREENVILLE, S.C.- KAKE-TV (A); KARD-TV (N); KTVH (C) 
ASHEVILLE, N.C.—79 402,500 (KTVC, Ensign, Kan. and KAYS, Hays, Kan. M. BAISCH 
WSPA-TV (C); WFBC-TV (NI; WLOS-TV (A); WISE-TVT ti satellites of KAKE-TV) M 
SPOKANE, Wash.—80 277,800 WICHITA FALLS, Tex.—83 138,400 


KHQ-TV (N); KREM-TV {A); KXLY-TV (C) 
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KFDX-TV (N); KSYD-TV (C); KSWO-TV (A) (Lawton) 
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There’s peril along that shortcut to the bank 
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ONSIDERING the nature of television’s growth, it 
Cis altogether remarkable that television stations 
have produced as impressive an array of local pro- 
grams as is displayed in the articles and pictures 
on preceding pages. 

The incentive to create local programs has been 
among the least compelling incentives at work at 
individual stations. Programming, for most stations, 
has been a commodity they acquired from somebody 
else. 

From its very beginning television has had a na- 
tional program supply. 

Networks were already functioning coast-to-coast 
when the Federal Communications Commission, in 
1952, lifted its freeze on television station construc- 
tion and opened the way for the expansion that oc- 
curred in the next few years. As stations went on the 
air, most of them could count on getting their basic 
program service from one or more networks. What- 
ever time slots they wished to program in addition 
to their network schedules they could easily fill with 
movies and syndicated films. 

That condition persists, in the main, to this day. 

It explains why television programming in one 
community is scarcely distinguishable from program- 
ming everywhere else. 

It explains why network affiliates in all but the 
smallest markets—which is to say the majority of 
stations now on the air—are among the most profit- 
able businesses in the country. 

It explains why most station owners and most sta- 
tion managers are sincerely convinced they have 
done a respectable job. The programs they have 
broadcast have attracted big audiences which in turn 
have attracted big advertising revenues. It is difficult 
to persuade a station man that his programming is 
inferior when he can look at a profit statement that 
clearly proves to him his programming is good. It is 
just as difficult to persuade him that a continuation 
of present program policies is unwise. No P & L 


statement at this point suggests a need for expensive 
excursions into local originations. 

Yet there are good reasons to believe that sta- 
tions ought to be building up their own program 
departments and putting their own facilities to 
much more use. The self-interest of stations them- 
selves requires it. 

A television station’s only product is program- 
ming. So far most stations have been content to let 
somebody else assume the risks and the expenses of 
product development. To the degree a station cedes 
the risks to somebody else, to the same degree it 
cedes the rewards, and in the process it loses individ- 
uality and independence. There is a measure of 
truth in the statement that three television networks 
are programming American television today. 

For stations there is little security in this arrange- 
ment. Inevitably the fortunes of a network become 
the fortunes of an affiliate that programs only the 
network’s offerings plus feature movies and syndi- 
cated films. When the network’s fortunes are good, 
so are the affiliate’s. But let a network come under 
critical attack and all its suckling stations will be 
helpless to escape the consequences. 

The solution lies not in disengagement from the 
network but in creating locally-oriented programs to 
piece out a total program service that will make one 
station different from another. Much of the current 
criticism of television would evaporate if there were 
more local programs of the kinds described in this 
issue of this magazine. 

So far the programming at too many stations has 
been a job for business-minded managers who can 
negotiate a hard bargain with a film salesman and an 
advantageous affiliation contract with a network. 

If television is to mature, program management at 
stations must become a job for creative minds that 
are inquisitive and daring. At most stations, minds 
like that can be added to the payroll without disas- 
trous harm to dividends. 
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POWERFUL 


AND PROVOCATIVE ENOUGH 
TO KEEP A VIEWER SPELLBOUND! 


FONDA GIVES HIS MOST POWERFUL 
PORTRAYAL IN YEARS! TAUT.. ABSORBING. 


COMPELLING DRAMA! 


-NEW YORK TIMES 
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THE A-OKAY'S...32 RECENT FINE FEATURE MOTION PICTURES FROM UNITED ARTISTS 


LI.Ci.Cy. 


UNITED ARTISTS ASSOCIATED, inc. 
NEW YORK 247 Park Avenue, MU 7-7800 & DALLAS 1511 Bryan St., Ri 7-8553 
CHICAGO 75 E. Wacker Dr., DE 2-2030 Mi HOLLYWOOD 1041 N. Formosa Ave., HO 6-3429 
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It’s quality all the way at “Communication 
Center” where everything is new and 
incorporates the very latest advancements 

THE in the industry. A good example is 
our film and slide projection system — 
designed especially for television. Five new 


combination motion picture and 
g slide projectors feature a continuous motion 
a process, and accommodate color or black 
and white. All films and commercials 
“< are stored in humidity controlled dust-free 


cabinets and bins. 









Not a thing has been overlooked in giving 
TOUCH the advertiser more for his money on 


WFAA-TV ... including a big free-spending 
audience. And we're eager to deliver 
them to you! 












vho use WFAA- 
want to join 





FAA-T V=.....84 
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Communications Conter 


TELEVISION SERVICE OF THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS 











The Original Station Representative 


